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NOT£ 


In the fallowing pages I have given some of my 

f* • 

own experiences in ^le realms of thought a*hd 
prayer. 

The*proIogijp^ is the simple relation of an 
incid^t ^n my, own life. By additions, anti 
embellishments I might have made it more 
dramatic and interesting. I preferred to pre- 
serve its absolute truth. 

I am not one of those who wish to believe 
and cannot. I am rather one who would not 
belteve, but am obliged to. And if my rtlation 
oMhe incident in the prologue can help those 
tos, wbpm ,1 dedicate this book tcf the bplief 
they desire, \s Jit hasrforced me iqfo the belief 
I did not Mesii^, I shall feel I have not made 
it public in vain. 

Havirfg naturaliy a leaning towards majterial- 
vii 
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ism, and this, to <me, inexplicable incident 

i 

being a stumbling-block in my path towards* 

•*' * « 

materialistic belief, I shall be pleased and 

. ^ . c «■ « 

relieved if any materialist can explain it ojs' 
c • 

purely matc,.4r.listio grounds. If any’ one caji 
so explain it, that he should communicate with 

me is the.earnest wish of 

, •• 

THE AUTHOR. 

^ January^ 1905. 
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PROLOGUE. 


A LiTTLfi*child jan down the street to the s^. 
She^Hji§,^r8y and 'Well-built, and her bare 
le^s were firm and tanned above^er wfiite 
socks. X merr 5 /bright, browa face shone above 
her white &ock, smd beneath the light gold hair 
cut sqware upon, her forehead.. On her arm 
swung her bucket and spade as* she trotted 
along towards the beach with eager steps. SHfe 
felt so light-hearted that morning. For the 
first time in^many months, Ada, her widowed 
mother’s ward, had been able to sit up brightly 
at the brealdEast-table, and eat with a good 
gjg^ite^ and smile and talk. All throu^ 

the (Leary winter fend spring in London, the 

• *. 

little girl Evelyn’ had been oppressed by 
f < 

the atmosphere of sickness and melancholy 

• * ^ 

in the his house in which &ey lived, ^rler 
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Prologue 

mother alwa}rs seemed sad, and j#doctor came 
and w^nt iontinually. Evelyn had heard 
peopit, say that ‘Ada ‘^yaar dying. Dying — all 
that time.. 

Then the doctor had*suddenly ordered thdln 
ayay from town, and they hadtCome»idown the 
day before. It had been’^ terribfe and 

Ada had b4en carried into the house in a chair ; 
J3ut this morning, i^vhat a chan^! Ada seemed 
welf, and mamma looked hajJpy. iThe^doctor 
had said Ada would*be so much better*by the 
sea, and it seemed as if the recovery had begun 
already. It was ^ lovely morning. Such a 
blue sky, and floods of golden sunshine pouring 
in through the open windows. After breakfast 
she had seen Ada put into a large chair iJy the 
window, with a smile in her eyes, and a flush 
on her beautiful face. Evelyn tfiou^htj^ gy 
lovely ancf how well she *»lauke«i. She* her- 
self had been given permission to go and 
play upon the sands till luncheon; and nod- 
ding, and smiling good-bye •to Ada, sta had run 
X 



Prplogue 

out repicing^in high spirits, fo!’ a long morning 
by the sea. • 

It was early yet; mere was^no one ajpOut in 
the littlei^Sleepy seaside toVn. TJj^treet was 
quite empty, full of dancing sunlight, and 'the 
blue Sfea'lay sparkling at the end of it. She 
was Hvith all the excitement of the town 
child, to get t(i work at the edge o^:he water. 
She would buili^ a castle an4 there should be % 
deep ditclf rounci, dug by her own large new 
spade.* She reached thh end of the street, 
wholly absorbed in her plans for fhe morning’s 
labours, and clambered up* a low stone waljJtD 
get on the parade. There was a slope on to it, 
a little' farther on, but Evelyn was too eager to 
get to her play to use that, and being sound 
aq^d strong and healthy, she enjoyed scrambling 
t/'i Cf tha wal*^ There ^was no living being *on 
the parade^, 'SlSfe Cas the first out apparently, 
and had the plac^ to herself. The air was 
singularly pure and fresh, not a breath of wine! 
stirred \ The quivering sunlight lay all over 



'Prologue 

the lonely beach: The sea was gety calm, and, 
the little waves plashed almost soundless on 
the s^'d. Evelyn, h^r hteart singing for joy,, 
raced acro<; 5 ^he pardde, and then too^' a flying 
junfp off the edge to the' beach belo'/, lalighing 
as^the pebbles flew in all directions. ’Then she 
ran to the water’s edge.' The tide »wao »* gD ing 
dowm; her€^ and there a lovely ftrip of brovm 
^and was exposed# Arm and ha^d and fascinat- 
ing. Evelyn looked seriously aWnt her, tvholly. 
engrossed in the task of selecting the'- most 
eligible site fOr her castle. Finally she chose a 
p'hQe the little rippling waves had just left, and 
was soon industriously, digging the trench. 
She pjishcd her sailor-hat far back on her head, 
till the elastic cut under her chin, and bent 
forward djgging with much energy, her Idng 
light curls hanging over both sjjouldetr. ^9« 
she dug she' planned out the <?a5tle^pd decided, 
to further strengthen it, she would put white 
stones all round the trench. She would go up to 

w <■ 

the beach and ga^er them as soon a^he had 
xii 



J^rplogue 

iinished it, aftij^he dug her hardest, leaning her 
foot on the spade to push tit in, as she had seen 
the gardeners do. SheVas deeply invested 
and who^ wrapped-up m her ^di^ging just 
tlfen. *Ali\t once, quife suddenly she stopped. 
She felt "4* curi(jus sensation. Her heart beat 
and soiiicthing within lier said suddenly ? 

» You must go home.” 

* 

She raised herself fully aad stared round.* 
She wis utterly alone. The air was singularly 
still anld translucent. Thd sunny beach was on 
every side — empty. Besides, she “had not ex- 
actly heard anything. The voice was insi^ * 
her, not outside. Yet it was more, perhaps, — 
a feeling than a voice. A very strong thought 
as it were. And even as she stood there 
bewildered, it rushed upon her again,: 

“You* must go back at once, something 
dreadful is , Happing at your house. Go 
back.” 

What waS it ? She heard those words uttered,*’ 

and yet with "her ears. It was a voice 
xiii 
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speaking outside her will and^Ajnsciousness, 
but yei within her. ‘At the same time she felt 
swayV^, influenced, as* if stime one were pushing 
her. 

A little startled andT frightened/i'^he* sturdy 
^.xon child planted her feet firmly ofl'the damp 
sand alld laughed out loud. 

*What^nonsense!” she said, to herself de- 
fiantly. “ Voicesfespeakingtoolie! how mamma 
would laugh at me ! I am not going hoine.” 

Still, she returned to ths beloved ‘trench. 
She had jus‘t dug out one large spadeful, when 
rushing sense of some one commanding her 
came again. The voice spoke within her again, 
mor^ importunate, more demanding. • It was 
not angry: “ Go back, go home, you are wanted 
there I you must go back I" 

‘‘Evelyn stopped and once more fookad round. 

r t a t • 

Air, sun, and sea were all V^m *and tranquil : 

they seemed to smile upon her. She grew 
angry. 

“ It’s absurd, it’s ridiculbus,” she j^oke out, 
xiv 



Prologue 

“it’s rubbisb-;JJie idea of having such fancies! 
1 won’t take any notice of»it.’’ 

She recommenced «dig^ng feriously, ^t she 
could not Qontinue. Scmefhing seernjiltholding 
h€r, cc&npliUng her, puiiing her. 

“ Go black, something dreadful is happenii|g. 
Make haste, mSke hast%! ’’ came the admonition. 
She was swept suddenly by a sens» that*she 
had to "obey, cjjid seized by^a panic of con- 
victions sh^ snatched up her spade and bufiket 
and fled up the steep sunny be%ch towards the 
parade. Something, some one seftmed urging 
her to speed, to make haste, and her usual seV 
rebelled as she ran. “ It’s absurd,” she muttered 
mechanically ; “ I shall find nothing, of course, 
when’l get there.” 

“•You mus! hasten, you will be too late!” 
came t^^ cofhmand. 

• A 

Evelyn hai r(Stciied the parade. It was high 

• * # 

above the beach, bi^ in places the beach rose 
high under it. At one of these Evelyn, flying 
before the commatiding voi?e, threw herself 

XV 
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forwarS on to thus parade and s^^aftibled up th§ 
stony side on to it with her knees, cutting them 
so th^t the blo6d rah frdm them. Breathless 
she got tc, her feet, ind,* still grasping, the spade 

' r. t 

anfl bucket, fled acros# the parad||( junfped ^o 
tire road, and ran up the street.* 

“Qifick, you will be too late!’’ She ran her 
hardest Op, up the sunny spreet she wp^it, 
thinking all the (time it was ^surd to run so 
desperately. How would she* expldm if, when 
she reached them at-home and of course there 
would be nothing. . . . 

:5he had reached 4ier own house in the row of 
bay- windowed houses, ^nd springing up the two 
steps, she glanced through the open side-window 
into the cheerful room. A great cry came from 
the child, then she stood white and transli^^ 
on the ste|)s. Death ^^s ii;i that roott^A^d she 
felt it, in that blindicK, terfib'le fiipment of her 
childish life. 

Huddled up on the sofa lay Ada^ convulsed 

in her dying struggle. ’ Evelyn saw 
xvi 
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bending in ^ ^ ised despair •over he#, and 
supporting on her arm Ada’s head* benf back* 
ward. Evelyn saw theifacf^erfeetly — a bea^atiful 
and much Iflved face, with ttoth blue lj|« arawn 
tightly ‘baiSJ^ from a clenched ring of perfect 
teeth. 

She had nevet seen afliy one die, but that was 
death she knew. Ada was dying. Shat «ne 
glance was all, Ijit the scene j^p its horror and 
terror avas*» painted indelibly on her miftd. 
Years and years jifter, Evelyn jsould see that 
picture in every detail before her’ eyes. The 
room, the bending figure, the dying girl, th| 
beautiful distorted face, the mouth tortured by 
death. . 

The* next instant Evelyn burst open the 
idac>r/ passed through the hall, and entered 
the room. A* tall woman, the landlady, stocfd 
near the doorj* aM^as she came in, tlie woman 
took her roughly* but not unkindly by the 
shoulders. 

“This is* no placo for- you, hiiss,” she said; 
xvii 
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and though Evelyn struggle^ amd begged to 

remain, she* pushed 4ier firmly out of the room, 

acro9|, the pa3feage,*and putting her into an 

empty "S^droom oh the other side, shut and 
^ «• « 

Idbked the door upon her. 

The child stood in the silonce of* the room 
staring, wondering. Sflte was face to face now 
wfth a^question that would be with her all 
her life. Whai^ was that v^ce ? ^^hat was 
that influence which had swayed* her. on the 
beach? She stood there, still mechanically 
grasping the spade and bucket — puzzled, 
Jgrrified, bewildered. Who had sent her that 
message on the beach, how had it come, what 
kva^it? 

Evelyn knew something of the Bi^le; she 
had been taken to Church, 'and kneji' ike" 
Ordinary Christian conception 6f God. She 

• i it V ^ 

had heard how Goa spqjct^t# Moses. Had 
God spoken now to her?* God was not real 
to the child, even less reai than to many. She 
had not been brought up religiously, for her 
xviii 
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mother wa^ a religious woman. An 
observer of . the ordinary outward forms, she 
was a materialist af hetu't, dnd Evel^ had 
often heard her speak *wifh delicaU/^ockery 
of belief, religion. Of the soul, everything 
in fact that was not material. But Evel^rn 
had given no thought* to any of these-'things^ 
being a strong, healthy child, engftJsseif in 
its play and fo^d of its outdoor rambles, and* 
exercising fts grooving limbs. 

Butr.now whati’Was this? This must have 
a meaning, a significance, an explanation. 
What was it ? How should she find .it . 
Although only a child, she could think clearly 
and intelligently. She had a good ca{Kicity 
for thBhght, and she thought now, calling out 
'aU the slender supplies of knowledge and 
experience she possessed. 

God was shpi>c^ed to speak to men occa- 
sionally. The Bibje said so. There were 
instances given. God had called ^ Samuel. 
She remembered the story of Samuel, and 
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she turned it oVer and over acjv ‘in her mind. 

<& 

Then there was Sarah, to whom angels spoke, 
and Balaam; there was “Joseph, counselled in 
a dreaiiJ^ .there was the hand tha# wrote the 
writing on Belshazzar’? wall. 

^i^velyn recalled these stories, 4)Ut reWiembered 
how she had heard even religious people refer 
to *iherfr as “ myths.” She remembered ^her 
mother’s superciUous smile wfen relating these 
tafes to her, and her freqifent cllutien that 
the Bible waa. an estimable history, but not 
to be taken literally. Musty records, thou- 

C 

£!^nds of years old, however interesting, must 
not be implicitly believed. And now, here, 
to Evelyn herself, on this sunny morning, 
something very like these stories, s'vihething 
parallel |:o these tales, had actually happened 
“ She looked down at her sandf toys, at her 

« (. c * . , I V. 

damp shoes. She had begiS digging, and so 
happy on the sand. But, slbe had been spoken 

t, 

to, she had been compelled to come home, 
against her own desires. «^It would* have been 

XX 
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a, strange ex^eriaice, eved if *she had found 
nothing unusual when, she had returned. But 
she had. She had foufid feeathf The’message 
that had baen sent her/ had been tnlC. The 
vofce tliat summoned Her had been justified. 

But howt*how,*how had the communicatiAi 

• # 

•been made to her? "Something dreadful is 
hapjpening at j^ur house,” she rem'^ftib^fed 
the phrase quitt well, she v«ouId remember 
it, as lbng*2Ls sh'b lived. She had not been 
told wliat it wiis. No* idej. had flashed 
into her mind of the truth. Ada’s death; 
that Ada whom she had seen so well til^t 
morning, was dying! That was the farthest 
of all from her thoughts. The vagueness of the 
messagt^seemed as if some one who would spare 
her, Were breaking the tidings gently tq her. 

Then a new idea came to her. Was it tHe 
struggling sgifit the girl just set free that 
had come itself to* Evelyn?’ Was it Ada 

herself who had flown to her side and urged 

• ' # • 

her to return? The fdce that Evelyn had 

xxl 
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seen through th*e oj^en windWir Hhd been the 
face of death. The spirit had passed away 

C ^ 

already before; whither? perhaps, perhaps 
through that pellycid^air to Evelyn on the 
beach, That was its last influence on earth, 
perhaps its last power, befcfre if was lost, 
dissipated, or transported. Was it this? was 
thi^h^' jxplanation ? 

Ada would whh her to go back to comfort 
her mother. Ada’s last thought would *be the 
agony of the Icf.ved ‘one left behind. 

^ Evelyn still stood motionless, awed and 
opp’^essed. Outsidh she heard the sound of 
violent, terrible weepipg, and of many feet. 

Ada, whom she had loved as a sister, was 
dead. But the child could not cry, could not 
feel. She was absorbed in the wonder of 
existence. ^ The Voice , had spoken to ljo?.,once; 
would it ever speak again 

In an agony of regret ^he remembered she 
had not , listened willingly, had not. welcomed 

the words spoken. The spirit, the divinity, 
xxu 
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the deity, wlfeterar it was •thafr had influenped 
her, filled her, had been r^elled, antf only 
tardily and unwillingly olfeyed.* Was it likely 
it would come to her side ’again ? 

iBut if it never caifte again, equally sihe 
could ne^ forget. When one has once sedi, 

■ or heard, or felt a thing, it is not neeessary 
to , one’s own ^belief, is it, that onc-«sl»«ul(f 
understand and Je able to expla,in its existence? 
That 4s orriy ntcessary to convince others. 
For oneself, one <nust knpw of that thing to 
the end of one’s existence. Eveiyh knew. 

A friendly, protective influence, outside her- 
self, outside apparently material laws, had 

• 

manifested itself to her. That such eiysted, 
to hef^jyas proved. She fell suddenly on her 
knees with a* prayer of divine belief in her 
heart. ^ 

“O '^oicel Toice! be with me always; 
protect me, stay wijh me.” 

This was the foundation and beginning of 
her religion. 
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THE. RELIGION; OF EVELYN 
HASTINGS. 


c;hapter I. 

Tiie warm*^ill atr of an autumnal afternoon 
filled the long sch®olroom of the First House 
at Trinity School, and the effect of the close, 
sultry atmosphere was refleoted in the seijgn- 
tecn flushed, sleepy faces of the girls seated 
at the long table in the centre of the room. 
Their ch-’vgks were coloured in uneven patches, 
their *hair seemed dull and lifeless, their eyes 
looked swolle^n and heavy as they regardeci 
each other U^le&sly across the once-polished 
surface of the bare^ t^ble. Some of them 
seemed on the point oflfalling asleep, as the 

slow, droning voice* of Che professor at the 

I 
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hesi^ of the table strove 1b irnpart to thepi 
the first principles of t^^^at most trying subject 

to the youthfiS feminine mind, Logic. 

§ 

One of the girls formed a contrast to the 

% 4 * t 

oflie£s, as she sat at the head ^corner of the 
table, next in fact to the professor, though 
considerably below him in his elevated chair.* 

HelNitCe was pale, but it was neither swollen 

• *, ■ 

nor sleepy, and^lighted by bl]je, sparkling eyes, 
which she turned constantly lowafds tfae 
large window^ at* her sidft and thd green 
sloping lawns beyond. The correct oval of 
het. face was not beautiful, nor even very 
pretty, but it had both good breeding and 
intcKect stamped upon it, which are worth a 
great deal of beaut}’ of form. The impression 
of distinction was still further confirmed by 

tfie unusually long throat, bound tightW round 

• * * » • 

with a scarf of black lace, an^ the shape 

of the shoulder's in^he •plain black serge of 
the school dress. 

She looked longingly through the glass panes 



Evelyn Hastings 

at the green Velvifty sward? thit stretche4^o 
where a noble fringe poplars and quaking 
aspen grew and flouriShecf on fhe bank of a 
narrow stream, gliding between the lawn and 
the meadow beyond; ffut though her eves 
wandered mor^erhaps than those of the rest, 
"her brain- was apparently occupied with the 

maUer in hand« 

• \ 

The professor ^or some tim^ past had beer 
roceiviitg slower ^nd slower responses to Bis 
questions from the befoggai and sleepy class 
and his latest demand had been received witl 
the final apathy of despair. 

* 

“ I ask one of the young ladies,” he repeated 
testily, “ to give me an example of a perfectlj 
true conrjlpsion, being deduced in a legitimate 
manfter from two entirely false premise.” 

“Shall I, professor ?” asked the girl at the 
head corner,,fiiciifg two shining eyes upon him, 
which in her pale*face gleamed as electric 
lights do in a white-pap^ed room. 

“ Certainly, certalhly,”^ he answered, leaning 
3 
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bsf^ in bis cbairllsnd passiag hiV handkerchief 
over nis damp and red(^ned forehead. 

"Weil, then-^firs^ praise: Logic is an easy 
study; that’s falsdJ Second premise: I hate 
eiey studies; that’s ^alse. Therefore ‘I htte 
l5ogic; that’s true!” 

There was dead silehce, ani a little sleepy, 
smilggjyent round the tired faces of the girls, a 
look or two went across th^ table firom one 
t 0 ‘ the other which seemed «to say, “ f5o like 
Evelyn.” But no one stirred nor titteced, nor 
even looked at' the professor. He gave one 
piercing glance at, his brightest but perhaps 

«ki 

altogether not most satisfactory pupil and 
abruptly closed his books. 

Very good, arrived at in quite a legitimate 
manner ;^but I hope it does not •represent lyour 
sentiments exactly.” 

“I dnly gave an example^ professor,” the 
jirl murmured submissively, 'studying the longi- 
:udinal cracks that r^njdown the table. 

“ Quite so, qitite p, aad — er, als it’s ten 

4 



Evelyn Hastings 

nunutes to four, iU think If4nay adjourn the 
class." 

Now, if there was dfie thing'the professor 

was nervous about, it was getting dojivn from 

histigh* chair and getting^out of the room witff 

0 

the bright dyes '8«f the young ladies upon himT. 
For some .inscrutable reason he never opened 
the door more than about eighteen incheSgrf«id 
as he was very brdad and portly, he could only 
wr^gle ihrotigh a* crack of that size with the 
utmost difficulty. On this particular afternoon 
he seemed more nervous than^usukl, and in 
executing his difficult exit he, dropped first two ’ 
of his books, and then as he stooped for them 
his case pf spectacles bulged from his bri^ast 
pocket and most unkindly jumped to the 

~*V 

ground, a' reassuring giggle came ^to his 
crimsoning eaJs from all parts of the room^ 
but as ho bent for the second time a* slim, 
agile figure intervenecj, and it .was his incor- 
rigible pupil Evelyn who ptdbped with a grave < 
face, picked up the* spcijtacle% and lianded 
5 
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t^ni to him, ^n£iO then kiadly field open the 
door und gently shut after him.. 

“ Why did ^ou bothdt to do all that for the 
old idiot.?” yawned *a big, heavy-looking girl, 
Skpping her copy-books together. “SeSing 
him take half-an-hour to wri^e through that 
door is all the fun we ^lave.” 

£uelyn did not answer. She had walked up 
the room, and now stood gazhig out of the long 
\yindow, across the well-kept lawfi to«the long 
line of poplars at^the bottom, turning already 
a little yellow \n the thick September heat. A 
bursting, splitting pain throbbed in her head. 
The air in the room seemed to press on her like 
a nvattress. The shade of the trees invited her; 
she panted for a breath of clean, clear air. 
The gi^ls were not allowed on *tht?' lawn •nor in 
the gardens, these being strictlf reserved as a 
vision of beauty to be sIAjvAi to* the girls’ 
parents when . they caipe down to visit the 
pupils. If a girl weip found trespassing on the 

lawn, a page of Huipe’s English History, to be 
6 



Evtjyn Hastings 

Jearned and repeato^ by roty/was the penalty^ 
To Evelyn, however, thif punishment had no 
terror, and she had just<^edded Aat she would 
gain a breath 6f fresh air*al® all costs, and use 
up 4ier Valuable ten minstes of leisure on tl}€ 
forbidden lijvnil^'hen she heard a forlorn fittl6 
voice at her elbo^. 

“ Please do my devoir for me.” 

She looked rottnd and saw a white-faced, 

. . V . M , 

undersized Kttle girl beside her, holding up an 
old ink-stained exej;cise-book. 

C 

Evelyn’s nervous and hyste^cal • irritability 
was so great at the moment that she felt a 
furious impulse to dash the book out of the 
little creature’s hand on to the ground,,^ and 
she stood for a second quite silent, struggling 
with «hersc^-« Then she smiled and took the 

a 

book. 

“ Well," but «if do your devoir every* night 

e 

for you, Amy, whefi^and how. are you going 
to learn French ?” she askeS gently. 

“ But I * can’t do it,’^’ wlHned the other, 

7 
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forlornly. “ r*ni\^o hot ^nd <6o tired, and. 
it’s too difficult,” and she kneaded two little 
knuckles into her* rwidened eyes. Evelyn 
carried the book^to* the long table and sat 
?Jpwn to write *out^ the devoir* After «the 
^ogic class, which terminataiCf four, the 
girls were left alolfie for* an .hour, but 
for^^he supervision of one of the under- 
governesses, to write oift their French 
exercises, which they called deiicArs, or more 
commonly “ devs.” At five came tea, and 
after that ’the 'Jerrible French class, when the 
‘’devs” were looked over and corrected, and 
the culprits — for as such the French mistress 

4 

seemed to regard her pupils — who had written 
them, duly and fittingly punished. Evelyn, 
who cqjild write her own devoid ii/^n minutes, 
was generally called upon by ftie rest of the 

class to write theirs as well cfUrfeig the remain* 

^ * 

ing fifty, and books wero^ surreptitiously passed 
and shuffled along the table to her, while the 

governess placidly ^ad u novel at the head 

8 
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of the table* Ev^yn, wh# considered tlj» 
French -woman very uijsym pathetic and un- 
dlscriminating, could n% Ifear ti9 see the girls 
punished for leaving undoife tasks that had 
been ill explained and Blidfy taught to th^it^ 
in the firstf j)laca, and often by quick writing", 
which she varidfi as ^uch as possible for 
each contrived in the hour to do the 

work of the weaker half of the class. She 
would vpllingly ha^e been sparecf the labour this 

particular evening^ but the copy-books came 

* 

eagerly shuffling along the tji’ible * as usual, 
and when Amy’s was done,^she took another 
and another till there were only five minutes 
of the hour left. Then* she commenced* her 
own, but her fingers were cramped and hot, 
and her brl' i •confused. She had oi^Jiy time 
to scribble dfiwn a few sentences when the 
tea-bell rang, and* there was a general scraping 
and clattering as the, girls pushed back their 
chairs. Evelyn closed her* book and thrust 
it into her desk with, a shrug Sf her shoulders 
9 3 
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went witb others, a ^red, harried- 
looking troop, down ^ the stairs towards the 
dining-room. »She felt^^:hat desperate bursting 
pain within her tsopl that all young things 

t 

^^el when too cloieljj,’ confined, too rigidly and 
>00 long repressed. 

“When will it c^me to» an enai"’ she 
thought ; “ when ? when ? this horrid life, 
this having to act, to mpve according to 
ojder. This Iffe in a crowd, in % mass, with 
no individuality and no change in it.” 

I • 

When the ^ock of girls had been driven 
down the stairway by the governess behind 

c 

them, they had still a long way to go to 
reach the Fifth House, where the tea was 
served. Trinity College was formed of seven 
large houses, all communicatig g^ y:ie with the 
other for the whole length of the ground they 
covered,* by long stohe underground passages, 
lighted here and there, • as cbnvenient, by 
small skylights. Oim, ghostly, and chill they 
looked' in thfr evening^ dusk as the girls 
10 
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straggled alosg th^, and . all •the way aloirjg 
either side opened lijff^ low wooden .doors 
into caves of mysterfouS darf:ness. These 
were small underground »sAne cells^ entirely 
de\g>id*of carpet and alf ftirniture except. | 
music-stoo> /ind t piano. They were lighted 
in the day by \ tiny*grating close to the 
ceiling, and at night by a single gas-jet 
standing t)ut from the wall. They were the 

practising-rooais, femiliarly called “numbers/’ 

• * 

and eaqh pupil v^ho took up music at the 

% 

school was ushered into one .of them by a 
governess twice a day and locked in for one 

•’ m 

hour to practise. The walls were purposely 
constructed to prevent ‘any noise escaping 
through them, lest the piano practice of one 
pupil ^should disturb that of another; ^o that 
ajiy girl put into a number fully understood 
that she was utterly unable, whatever happened, 
to communicate with .the outside world, and 
must trust wholly to the* memory of the 

governess who put her in to come at the end 
II 
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^ the hour tcflchher oiK. These cells werq,., 
the cause of much it,ental wear and tear to 
Evelyn, and she shivefed as she passed them 
now, wi^h all theif little gaping mouths of 

iarkness. 

* 

Tea over, the girls were rri?.fched back 
through the winding, intricate passages, now 
quite dark, and lighted occasionally by a gas-jet 
wherever there was a converfient elbow in the 
Ifang walls of stone. Evelyn, whose ..feverish 
exhaustion had not been ?41ayed by a cup of 
weak tea and'jtwo slices of thick bread and 
bujter, took her place at the head corner of the 
table in the First House. Mademoiselle had 

r 

already arrived, and was seated awaiting them, 
so there was no chance of finishing her French 
exercisu, and she handed it up'v. Ith the •others 
as it was. What a malign'ant face the 

governess had, Evelyn thcwght, dreamily 

* 

watching the small black eyes, with a cast 
in one of them, and the long upper lip of the 

thin, straight mouth. Wearily she listened as 
12 
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■4he tall pile of “cj^ier^'was gone through, 
and the lower half of Uie class w^s praised in a 
half-grudging tone for her |vork. Then came 
her tufn, and the goverq^^ knowing Evelyn’s^ 
proficiency in French, glared at the unfinisl?^ 
exercise, seeing ^ deliberate insult to herself 


“ I ha<t a headache,” murmured Evelyn ; *' I 
will do two for you to-morrow.” 

YolJ will learn a page of French for me to- 
night,” returned the govesness in^ her flinty 
tones. Evelyn bowed her h«ad. She cared 
very little; a page was soon*Iearned, and^te be^ 
retained in the empty,, quiet schoolroom to 
learn it gave her that much shorter tiifte in the 
crowded, noisy dormitory upstairs, which she 
hated. She went through the class-work in a 
tired, muddled way, anci at half-pas^ s^x the 
class was dismissed,, the girls scrambling off 
without a look at their jorhpanion, whose 

charity to them had resulted so bi^ily for 

* • 

herself. The governess saw them out of the 

13 
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room, and then niix**ked a page in a French 
History and handed ik«to Evelyn. She then 
got up and proceeded to turn out the lights and 
gather up* her bookc‘.,,*preparatory to leaving the 
foom. Evelyn looked up inquirjngly. “You 
will leave me one lighW” she raid. The woman 
turned, and Evelyn almost shrank from her 
face, such an animal ferocity' gleamed irf her 
squinting eyes.i 

t 

“I shall not leave you here,” she remarked. 

O f 

“I am goiiig to put you in a number, ma chere.” 

Evelyn paled 'suddenly. She always disliked 
%■ 

beiifg' locked in one of those narrow under- 
ground cells, even in the day-time and by a 
friendly ^governess who promised earnestly, in 
response to her entreaties, not to forget her. 
In the day-time one could not^ easily be for- 
gottea foi' long. Nov, at night, after the last 
roll-call, if Mademoiselle wished to forget her, 
it would be very fasy to do so. She looked 

round ; ' all thf* girls had gone some few 

» * 

minutes. They would be well on their way 

' 14 
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to the Fifth House by pn/w. There were no 
servants abdut, it vms perfecj^ly still'; she 
and the woman were quitej alone together in 
this distant First Hou ^ Thought is very, 
quick, and, ^velyn glanced at the figure before 
her, which seemed bristling with malignity, and 
hesitated as to whether she should refuse to go 
with' her. But Cvelyn came of an old Con- 
servative family, ^ and the bljie blood that 
travelle*d along her veins was loaded with 
respect for estaClished authority,. Full of 
hatred and rebellion as she always wasi 
against the school routine, she fulfilled h 
scrupulously; to revolt against it openly, 
while still dependent upon it, would be to 
het ideas under-bred and unworthy of her. 

She knew now her refusal to obey the 

• 

governess would-be the* signal for £» physical 
struggle. She measyred in a flash the great 
square, angular heavy fram^ against her own. 
Tall and strong as she was hejself, she* doubted 
if she could gain a victory over that; and il 

15 
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;he did, what a \j^blic disgrace! If sh6 
jucceeded in^, attracting any attention and 
iummoning any l^lp, what a scandal to be 
bund struggling ^^arjd fighting with# your 

t ^ «t 

nisferess, simply because she ^rqposed the 
^ery ordinary and < 5 ^uite legitimate punish- 
nent of locking you into a number by yourself 
or an hour! Evelyn w'ould ^ve no proof that 
he woman ha(J^ meant to forgot her there; no 
)ne would believe such a tafe, though ‘Evelyn 
nstinctively knew that that ‘was her intention. 
Then of course ^he mistress would be upheld, 
.nd •Evelyn would Thave to go. The only thing 
he would gain woujd be a witness of her 
mprisonment, and so a certain security; but 
v'as that worth the sacrifice of her dignity? 
)he had^ lived all her life at the school, and the 
eports ow her conduct sent home bad always 
»een immaculate records qf propriety. Should 
his woman tr’ap,^ her into an undignified 
losition I She ^ thought not. Evelyn rose 
from the table with the pride of generations 

i6 
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stamped on the small pale. face. She made no 
remark, and the womaij turned c"* all the gas- 
jets. They were then in pejjjFcct darkness, and 
in a second Evelyn felt a on her arm and a 
wrench, as the woman pulled her out of#tfid 
room and pushec^ her d|>wnstairs beside her. 
Evelyn felt the cold marbled paper of the wall 
at her side, and then the stone of the passages 
under her feet. They walked ,along in the 
dark, aftd made a quick turn and took two 
steps down into a Idwcr passage. Evelyn knew 
the way, and her heart sank. The passage was 
damp and musty, and smelt *of mould. None, 
of the gas-jets were lighted, for there was little 
use of the passages or numbers at this hour, 
especially in the First House. They went 
on in the utter darkness, and then stopped 
suddenly before a numbertthat Evelyn knfw by 
its position was i8. Jhis was one of the very 
old cells, and not generally^ used. The girls 
laughed about it and call^ it haunted. 
Evelyn cared very little about that. Had she 

17 
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at any time met a ghost she woigd have been 
more • pleased^ than no^ shaken hands with it, 
and proceeded to^' interview ” it eagerly. But 
Number *18 in horrible smallness and 

isblation was a terror to her. No one would 

\ • 

think of looking font her Ijpre. The woman 
pushed open the door, and taking some matches 
from her pocket, struck one a»d lighted th» gas- 
jet. It gave % dim light, the burner being half 
c*hoked up with dust. She then lodced the 
piano and, put the key in ‘her pocket* Evelyn 
watching her in silence. The woman’s face 
wasr t'hat of a fiend. Evelyn thought dimly of 
the Inquisition. 

“*Give me that book,” she said sharply. 
Evelyn gave it. The woman tore out the page 
already marked and laid it on tiie piano^ The 
book and the music-^ool she threw outside the 
door, then she went out^ and bapged the door 
to and locked ' it. ^ She* had great difficulty in 
making, the rusjy key turn in the keyhole, but 
it did so at last with a "heavy grating sound. 
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When she had withdrawn .it, Evelyn heard her 
say through the keyhole; 

“ Pour votre souper je vous i:onseil de manger 
les rats%” 

For a few seconds the girl heard the sottifd 
of her mistress’s fjpt retracting, then there was 
ndthing more. There was silence, except a faint 
sizzling noise of the gas in its choked burner. 
Evelyn looked round. She h^d only room 
just to ^tand uprig^it. The damp stone ceiling 
touched ter hair. l3y stretching out, her arms 
she could touch the walls all roupd. There was, 
in fact, just room for the sm^l low pianop«.n(^ 
for one person to sit at it^to practise — the use 
for which the cell was intended. There was a 
tiny grated window at one side of the ceiling. 
Evelyn sat down on the damp stone floor. 
Her heart beat quickly. *The lowness* of the* 
ceiling, the damp, musty smell, the close- 
ness of the walls all .round her' made her feel 
suffocated. 

It was so horrid to be shut in, locked in, with 
19 
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no possibility of escape whatever happened.'" 
Mademoiselle, too, meant to leave her there 

a • 

hours, she saw t^at in the woman’s face. She 

meant to make her miss supper (jertainly, 

p'^rhaps leave her all night ! And nobod;^ ever 

• * ^ 

came past No. i8 qr anywhere near it. Sup- 

pose there should be a fire in the- school, who 

would remember a girl locked in a nupiber ? 

She would be roasted to death or suffocated, no 

“bne would come. The sweat Broke out coldly 

all over her, the absol jtfe horror that some 
< ‘ 

people feel in being locked into a small space 
w!^\ upon her. ‘ She could do nothing. She 
could only pray. She buried her face in her 
hahds and prayed in the direct and informal 
and childish fashion that was familiar to her. 
“ Do please keep me safe here,"iknd take' me out 

C 

safely, find don’t make my hair turn grey in the 
night if I have to stay here an(f feel frightened.” 
She prayed until she Vas tired, then she un- 
covered her face, sat up, and relapsed into 

speculation. “ ‘ I advisetyou to eat the rats for 
20 
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supper!’” she repeated to herself. “I wonder 

what she meant ? Some slang, I should think. 

• • 

What a fiend she is! I w^der what makes 
her su<^ a fiend?” She ^oked her fingers 
absefltly into a mossy crack in the stone flqjM: 
and thought it over. Madfmoiselle had been at 
the school a long time, as long as Evelyn 
herself had. Evelyn was nineteen, and she had 
been sent to th^ school at nine. She re- 
membered Madtmc^selle ten years ago. She? 

had not been so hdrsh and cruel then. She 

• • 

remembered a rather pleasant-faced woman 
with a sbft skin. She had ahvays squintg^ ^ 
little. Now her skin was like the leather of 
Evelyn’s brown portmanteau; and she Bad 
been growing unkinder and unkinder. She 

• I 

never \\fent awaf for the holidays, as nearly all 

the school did,* except a^few girls, of, whom' 

« 

Evelyn herself ^as one, and the two “ govs.,” 

• • 

the German and the French. -She must be 
getting very old now, Evelyn ruminated, she 

must be nearly forty, aftd she never saw any one 
21 
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at all except governesses’ and gif ls; so she would- 
never marry nor haVe any one to care for, she 
would live and live like this for ever, only 

t 

governesses and girls. Perhaps she felt very 
^happy, it wa^ all so flat and stale- and 
weary," life with no-one to care about, never, 
never at all. Perhaps she /elt as Evelyn her§elf 
did, and then there rushed suddenly into her 
mind the recollection of htow she herself had 
iturned on the child Amy aitd felt In hef nervous 
hysteria she could strike Ivsr. And Evelyn had 
hope, Ticf skin \vas still soft — she put up her 
hands to it; 6uf Mademoiselle . . .•and then 
there fell upon the reflecting girl on the stone 
floor one of those illuminating flashes of pre- 
mature knowledge and understanding that are 
commbn to youth, and in whWh it receives its 
education, straight from the hahds of its father, 
Experience! People talk of ‘experience, and 
wonder sometimes how inexperienced youth 
can be so wise! 'Can experience teach as well 
as God ? The blood ruched OYer*her face, and 
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she rose suddenly to hgr feet in t^ie excitement 
of her new-found knowledg*. 

“ Poor, poor Mademoiselle ! ” she exclaimed 
aloud. “What a life she has#ftad!” . . . Then 
with^a Shudder, “ In twenty }<ears more of this, 
perhaps I should be just like her.” Filled 
with an immense ^ity, an immense humility, 
and an understanding of human life and the 
human mind mor% than all her nineteen years 
had given hgr,^ E^lyn sat dovm again and 

covered her face with her hands. She took 

• • 

her troubles up to God, as shft did all of them 
as they came upon her, and* prayed hard. 
“Ohl take me out of this horrible lifer'* do' 
please, soon. Take me. away and put ^e 
into one where there is lots to do, lots to feel, 
even tQ suffer. ..Give me some one tJD care 
about, more, m«ch more, than myself. Quick,, 
do, O God! IJjm ninete^l I’ve been ‘here 
such an age. * I’m gelling so old. No one 
will care for me soon. G»d, be quick, do 
take me away. Give ^e some*of the work of 

23 
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the world,” ‘She threili hersell forward with 
her white face pressid to the stones.- She was 
so tired an (3 burning* and feverish, and one 
gets no rest sittJhg straight on a flat floor. 
S^e thought of the* woman with pity, t All 
that same longing to love and bfi loved that 
almost killed her under itsVeight, that savage 
cruel woman perhaps had known, and this 
turned back upon itself, ^nt up, repressed, 
in year after year of drearj^sufierkig, had made 
her the fiend she was. , , 

“ And God,” slie added, ” can’t you do any- 
thing for Mademoiselle, to make her more 
happy ? — do try ! ” She stopped, she was really 
so ‘very tired. Thfe girls all rose at 5 a.m., 
and the slight food and constant work of the 
day afways made Evelyn tirdd in the evening. 
‘She closed her eyes and stretched herself out 
on the floor. “ I might gat to sleep,” she 
thought drowsily; “please, God, stay with 

rne, and take dare of me.” She lay quite 

* • • . 

’silent for a few minutes and thoughts grew 
24 
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dim. She would have fallen asleep then, 
but she suddenly felt something brush •' past 
her hand flung out on the^oor. It startled 
her an^ she sat bolt upright. In the farthest 
coriftr of the cell she saw a furry objjict 
watching her with bright! eager eyes. It was 
a* rat. In a flash Evelyn remembered the 
womaji’s parting .words. There were rats in 
this room then 1 * That was why the girls 
called ib haunted, Aat was what MademoisellS 
had mesfht, and that was why she had put 
her herel Wide awake now, she stared at 
the creature in the corner. ’ Evelyn wafcex^ 
cessively fond of all animals, and regarded 
them all as her playfellows and friends, for 
the first moment, then, she felt nothing but 
delight* that she was to have a companion 

^ • I 

through the night, and thg rat looked s» pretty 
and fluffy buijclied against the wall that she 
thought she would like to^take it up and 
cuddle it. She watched it fbi^a few seconds 
because there seemed something sinister about 
25 4 
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it and the way it watched h*er in return. 

C; 

•» 

Then; as sh^ leaned forward a little towards 
it, it flew at her ^^ce suddenly like a dog and 
fastened its teeth in her chin. Evelyn ^sprang 
to'^her feet. She did not scream. It would 
have been useless, an& it was not her instinct. 
She seized the rat’s throat in her slim fingers 
and squeezed it tight. Its iteeth relaxed, its 
mouth opened as it choked. Evelyn felt a 
warm trickle fall over her Seclc. It frightened 
her. She squeezed and* ♦jwisted the rat’s 
throat madly. ^ Its beady eyes bulged forward, 
jts Jegs and fe'et worked furiously, its tail 
lashed the air with great swishes. Then it 

c, *' 

was limp and hung in her hands • suddenly. 
Evelyn, shuddering, threw it on the floor. It 
was the first animal she had ever killed, and 

I o 

she feK shocked and sorry as it lay soft and 

still upon the floor. “ I couldn’t help it,” 
0 * 

she reflected, ’ drawing out her handkerchief 
and pnessing if to her chin. She wondered 

* ' e ■ * 

with a thrill of horror if it would disfigure her, 
26 
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and then laughed; a Ij^tle bite from those 

m 

pointed teeth, a small, wound lilie that almost 

beneath her chin would naver show. There 

was a!»slight rustle and swish behind the piano, 

an3 Eveljn saw a second rat squeeze itself 

out from betweep the ^piano and the wall ; 

ft was followed by another and another, and 

they pattered fdtward, moving their whiskers 

— snuffing eagerly. Evelyn pfjed and drew 
• * # • 
against* the wall, setting her back against it, 

squarely. She looked round vainly but in- 
voluntarily. What a horribly position, alone 
here for hours to fight against them ilT tllfc 
tiny space !. She was ^eak and tired ^and 
empty from want of food; but she had that 

great force of .nervous energy which is so 

• • 

powerful whil^ it lasts, and which excitemenj: 
always lends ^to natur* like hers. * 4‘ God, 
come to me,* help m^, keep me safe!’* she 
entreated, and her absolute /aith was as good, 

as wine and meat to her. «f‘He wfll," she 

• • 

thought confidently ; “ I’m sure He has not 
27 
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designed me to be eaten .by rats, nor to die 
in any way «just now.^ He Will hear me.” 
She stood quite still ; she felt excited but not 
afraid. Evelyn suffered much through her 
imagination, as sensitive imaginatjve people 
always do. She had ^one oj' the mere animal 
courage of those who fear nothing because 
they can realise nothing, n Beforehand she 

C' . _ ■ 

realised too much and felt all her agonies and 
terror then; once in the mids^ of the much 
apprehended danger, her br'jeding came out 
and her blood showed in her courage ; — courage 
vsdeed being the peculiar attribute of good 
blood, as the cock-fighters of Mexico well 

c ' ' 

know, when all the betting is on ' the best 

bred bkd. All the stories ghe had read of 

o • 

rats devouring prisoners alive ip underground 
dungephs filled her Irain, and the very latest 
odcurred to her in every details a wretched 
man put into a pqlice cell for drunkenness, had 
been fo&nd a little later, half feinting from loss 

of blood and t struggling witlfc-the sw?aming 
• 28 
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rats, who haS aU btiT cbnquefed him. As her 
brain presented ^;h^e pwtures rjlentlessfly one 
after another, she only se^ her teeth harder 
and ^bought, “ ]Se will protect me.” The 
raft for the present took no notice of her. 
They snuffed all over tlieir dead companion, 
and then tore him in pieces. Evelyn watched 
them with dilgting eyes. “ They are as 
hungry as I am,” she thought. They tore 
and fought* over 1;he corpse, and devoured* it 
bit by 'bit. In "a few minutes there was 
nothing of the rat left but a few fluffs of grey 
hir, and the two flat shoulder-bones flicked 

and licked perfectly clean. They had been 

■» • 

very quiet over it ; there was no sound except 
the sossing of their mouths as they ete and 
the sizzling of the gas. 

Evelyn hoped they would be less* hungry 
after their m^al, and jjiight possibly withdraw; 
but she soon saw that the ^tas'te of the blood 
and the flesh had made th«m more savage 
without satisfying t&em. Easing their 

' 29 
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panion had also had a strange effect upon 
them. - Long^ long after, all her life 'in fact, 
Evelyn remembered the strange semi-haman 
behaviour of those cannibal rats. They seemed 
savage, ferocious, excited, but yet straa^ly 
shy, one would almost say shamefaced, after 

Q 

their meal. They ran wildly hither and thither 

across the room in an irresponsible way, 

stopping for a moment here and there to lick 

tKeir mouths and whiskers clean of the •blood: 

« ^ 

then they would jump, all four paws ’off the 
« 

ground at once, and come down with a great 

c 

spat rf'f their long,' flat, hairless tails. And all 
the time they seemed to avoid looking at each 
other, professing to be engaged in snuffing the 
floor or ,the feet of the piano or a crack in the 
wall, and Evelyn could have sworn that where 
they starred fixedly s^t her before, they now 
seemed to avoid her eye.^nd squujted past her. 
After a time sh6 noticed they were coming and 
keeping oiearer ip her. One rushed backwards 
and forwards before her fee^t for a number of 
30 
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times, and thdh suddeAy made'd sprfng up the 
front of her dreSs and fixed its ^eeth in her 

arm. She dealt it a sharp blow on its head 

0 

with l^pr doubled fist, and it fell back stunned. 
Another, however, had immediately imitated it, 
and jumped high as her Ihoulder. The others 
followed; they were leaping up on her on all 
sides. Evelyn, tijpmbling with terrified excite- 
ment, struck out ^t them with both hands, but 
as she Jieat *thCm ^own and they fell on the 
floor, thfey sprang 4)ack at her with redoubled 
fury. She felt very weak, anS her heart beat so 
violently that it almost stifled her. The^ir in 
the cell was such a small volume, and the 
smell of the rats was stVong and sickeiting. 
If she should faint and fall among them, how 
horriblb! **Go^, you won’t let me do that!” 
she muttered. * She did ^ot believe sh% would. 
Her blood wa^ up, and the fighting strength, 
which is very great in Nature, was hers for the 
time. 

She saw she mustf if possible, kill them as 
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they attacked "her, not merely strike them bad 
to the floor. She looked round the room 

NJ t 

there was nothing, absolutely nothing. The 
music-stool, that might have helped hfr as a 
weapon, was gone. Then her eyes grew Vide 
with horror as they^xed on the gas-jet. The 

O 

light in it was growing less; it was going down, 
they were turning it off in* the school; they 
always did at ten. In a second she would 
be in total darkness. The SgKl: diminished 
rapidly, sank to a little biue flicker 'and was 
gone. The last thing Evelyn’s terrified eyes 
caugjit in its <^yi'ng gleam was a line of rats 
stealthily winding out from behind the piano; 
new-comers to reinforce their comrades. 
Evelyn gave a cry of agony. It was horrible 

^ C 

to have to fight these swarmini’ enemies* in the 

C 

thick, *cIose, stinkii^g darkness. Then she 
stooped suddenly and tore at^the buttons of 
her boot. She had on a thick school pair with 
solid hgels capped by a steel plate. A rush of 
triumph filled her; this 'would help her. As 
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she stooped forward she'lFelt a rat 'jump on the 

• back of h^ neck. With a sort of scream, she 

§1 * 

put up her hand and tore it off. The creature 
turned ^nd bit through her finger, squeaking 
furiously. This and the 'darkness seemed to 
excite the rats. They rushed at her, she heard 
them clawing up her rough serge dress, she felt 
them reach her ngck, they bit her on the bare 
flesh, and hung there wherever it was exposed. 
Mad with pain hnd terror, Evelyn let out at 
them furiously wirti the heavy steel-capped 
boot-heel, and where it struck full on an 
animal she heard it fall dully* to the floor If 
not always killed, it was helpless for the 
moment, and Evelyn heard the soss-sossing 
begin as the others attacked it, eat i^ alive 
and quivering. "All that long night through 
she stood with her back tg the wqll, striking in- 
the darkness v^ifh all her strength and praying 
for deliverance and the morning. The night 
seemed to go on and on for qyer. Ogee she 
stepped on a disables #at, and as the pulpy, 
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slipperyV thing squealtd undef her foot, she 
sickpned to faintness. But she ke^t her self- 
control, and at last, at last, the grey tinge of 
day crept through the iron grating aiyi filled 
the cell. The rats, Exhausted and satiated on 
their companions, slunk off behind the piano at 
the daylight, and Evelyn ^11 on her knees and 
thanked God in a passion of ^relief. She looked 
round. The floor was staified with blood and 
covered with'bits of fur. Fouf o/five du^d rats 
lay there, mauled but noi eaten. Then she 
looked 'at her hands and wrists; they were 
swojjen and covbred with blood. She felt her 
collar stiff with blood where the rats had bitten 
hef neck. She was sore and sick and giddy, 
but ni^thing mattered, she had got through. 
She sat down and leaned a'^ainst the wall 
Sinder Jthe grating utterly exhausted, nerveless, 

motionless. I \\ondor when they will come 

# * 

and let me out,’’ she thought dully, longing for 
air. B^t the ^aylight was a priceless boon 

t 

after the darkless, and slfe felt almost content. 
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At six, as Evdlyn had Ihticipated, wj^fen they 
had missed her at the rcjf-call, ty head, of 
the school. Madam, as sfielwas always called 
by the \girls, Mademoiselle, and two other 
goveriJesses threw open th4 door of the num- 
ber, and Evelyn saw the?r circle of white 
faces in the doorway. They drew back, 
almost overpowerejj by the smell. Evelyn 
was sitting still, against the wall, a blood- 
stained hggga^d hut with two cheerful, 

smiling blhe eyes leaking out at them. She 
got up slowly and stiffly, an3* went towards 
them, all her body trembling tvfth fatiguej^ , 
“My dear, dear child!” stammered Madam, 
“how is all this? Were you here all night? 
What does it mean ? ” 

“I expect Ma'Semoiselle forgot me here,” 

• 

returned Evelyn, withoutjp glancing atn^that* 

n * 

worthy womaij, who stood shaking in the 

passage, squinting fearfully now in’ embarrassed 
terror. 

Madam looked at the cell, at the absence 
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of mu\ic-sfbol, at t!ie dead fats on the door, 
at. the \jood, at« Evelyn’s figure, and said 
nothing. She wa| a kind, good woman, and a 
clever one'. She v^'as deeply distressed, and she 
feared for the pj’^stige of the schodt. She 
took no notice of any one but Evelyn, whose 
arm she clasped, saying merely to one of the 
under-governesses : 

“Send a maid to clean this room at once, 
then lock it and bring the* key to«me. And 
you, my dear," she ctn<-inued lo Evelyn, 
“you must come with me to my rooms and 
h^i^e breakfa'st* with me.” 

Mademoiselle managed to sidle up on the 
o\her side of Evc*iyn in the dark passage and 
muripur in her ear: 

“Je vous implore ” 

. EsKlyn remembered her own prayers last 
night. “Je ne dirai ricn,” replied in an 
undertone, ahd went on with the head-mistress, 
with ^eak ai^ unsteady steps. 

Now Madam and Madam’s suite of rooms 
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over in the Seventh House were to girls 
dlLthe school as the Lla^a of T’^bet and 
his 'Vicred penetralia are jto ,the world in 
general. ^ Something very Ijir oif, wonderful, 
fearful, *and fascinating. The school, with its 
eighty girls, besides Uie day-boarders, and its 
large staff of governesses, was quite a little 

kingdom over which |she reigned, an awe-in- 

* 

spiring majesty. Therefore Evelyn, led along 

• • • 

by Madam herself, and spoken to in familiar 
tones by Madam’s voice, being only a 

schoolgirl — ^and perhaps not a wise one at 

♦ • 

that — ^felt, in spite of her sick faintness, quite 
pleased and elated. When they reached the 
sacred precincts of the Seventh House, she 
was shown into Madam’s own bedroom! and 
felt that to have been there would crown 
ter with distinction for s the rest of*.heF* 
school career. • She 'Stared round wonJer- 
ingly. Accustomed to the scjiool dormitory, 

with its nanrow white beds, » its oilbloth- 

• 

covered floor, its straight chains and high, 
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bald, c^tainless ywndows, this interior struck 

her with pleased /ja^onishment. She wal^^ 

over to the lang cheval glass, tipped iff an 

inviting angle. f|er ,face looked dirty and 

tired, with a spof of black caked blood on 

the chin. Madam tol(^ her to come and 

wash at the marble stand, and Evelyn came, 

admiring the duck’s-egg coloured china, and 

feeling her feet sink into the soft caspet. 

“Please let me have a Isedroom of my own 

like this. soon,’’ she prayed hiwardly, precisely 

as a confident child asks its indulgent father 
« « 

for* any new toy that catches its fancy. 
After washing her face and smarting hands 
and arms, she let down her long light hair, 
and Madam came up to hgr and stroked it; 

“ What beautiful hair ^ou have, my dear,” 
aue,‘*6aid, and brtfehed it with great silver- 
backed brushes, to ^ Evelyn’s inward glee. 
What tales would tell the girls of 
Madcftn’s roofiil Then when her arms were 
dusted over ^with powder, and she was look* 
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ing her own neat, delicate self ag^, they 
\^gnt into a cosy little sitt^g-room “adjoinitig, 
whSit^ a fire sparkled ill the grate and 
Madam 3 breakfast was waiting on the table. 
Hot Coffee and silver ufps, hot rolls and 
toast, and brown soles and eggs; all on a 
snowy-clothed table with red-brown chrysan- 
themums in the ceritre. How different from 
those long narrow ’tables with the piles of 

ft . P 

thick bread and ^butter and the weak, tepid 
teal But 'Evelyn did not in the least resent 
the difference. She did not come from a 
Radical family, but one in *w*hich respect 
for established authority was inherent, and 
was not Madam madam, and the girls only 
girls ? 

Madam was charmed with her. She was 
so simple and bright in ^ her manner, 
seemed so plegised witlj everything, neither 
forward nor shy. They took fheir places, 
and for the first time in ten -»years Dvelyn 
enjoyed her breakfast. 
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“Wh4t do* you thmlc, my dear,” said Madam, 
as 'she ^ured outfi the cofIe6 ; had Madej* 
moiselle any in|cnjjion of leaving you th§j^ t ’ 
“I suppose she jjrgot me at the end' of the 
hour," replied Evtjyn slowly. 

“Do you think she is cruel or unkind to 

4 

the girls?” pursued Madam; “have you 
noticed anything of that sprt?” 

“ I think she is hard, '^too hard,” returned 
Evelyn. “ I feel sorry fof her. 'She js soured; 
that is how women gV;t who Ifiad a life 

t * 

of self-repression, with no love nor interest 
in it.” 

Madam looked up and stared. This judicial 
philosophy was hot what would have been 
expeoLed from Evelyn’s youthful lips; but 
she had learned more tlfan Madam knew 
^ the rats in^ the ^dark. Still, Madam 
was no fool, in fact her position as head 
of a flourishin| fashionable school of eighty 
boarders proved so much. They ate in 

silence for ,some mihutes, Madam looking 
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sharply at her* now aiil& then. ‘ Tl^re was 
Mmething in the pale, feet face*” with -its 
srffisjl proud mouth that made Madam feel 
she wJhild hear very littlejjagainst Mademoi- 
selle i< the latter were nCjt there to defend 
« 

herself. So she merely said, at last, “In the 
girls’ interests I want to know, do you think 
I ought to dismiss Mademoiselle ?” 

Evelyn hesitated. “She is a good French 
governess,’* shrfsaiti at last. “Telf her not to 
be too stri(?t, that’s jiH, and to explain more to 
the younger girls. And . . .* and . . . visit 
the class yourself sometimes, I Should, .^d 
Madam ” 

Evelyn hesitated and flushed painfully. 
It was a wonderful and terrible thing to be 
talking liSe this th Madam, and actually ad- 
vising her — the great* Llaija ! But Ma^sus?: 
only beamed upo5 her and waited. She felt a 
great respect for the slight, pale girl opposite 
her. 

“ Do away with the custom of Jiocking girls 
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into themumbers f& their practice. Put them 
on their honour ncJ to leave the room till thi^ 
governess com^ f(y them. That wouIH so 
much better.” 

*' All girls are *not like you^ my *dear,” 
returned Madam, smiling. 

“But you can make the penalty for leaving 
the room as severe as ^you like,” pursued 
Evelyn eagerly. “ If they break their word, 
hardly any punishment ifroiold 6e top much — 
only do away with those dregful keys. If you 
knew what the girls suffer locked in like that ! 
OiS3 feels one can’t get away whatever hap- 
pens, and each time one dreads being forgotten. 
And . . . and, you see, last night I did not 
mind the rats so much, for I felt sure God was 

Q • 

with me and would not let them eat me; but 
iSiyj girls are noUlike that, and it might have 
Iri/ven them mad witji terror.”, 

/Madam nodded, and wiped her spectacles 
hou|htfully.i’ “ It might indeed,” she said. 

f It was a most terrible experience, and most 
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reprehensible in Mademc^lle to forget you. 
Tt has never happened brfore, never.” 

'* j^o; but the girls suffer as nsuch each time,” 
returned Evelyn, anxious tc^ enlist sympathy for 
imaginary troubles which to her were really as 
bad as, or worse than, actual ones. “Dear 
Madam, do please give up the keys and put the 
girls on their honour. I know it will be just as 
good.” 

• ^ 

Madam smiled^ indulgently. “Well, well,” 

she said, we must* see. And now, Evelyn, if 
I should do as you wish, will you do me a 
personal favour in return ? ” 

Evelyn stared now. Was the great Llama 
asking favours of her ? 

“ Certainly, Madjm,” she returned. 

• • 

** It is to say nothing at all of this business 
when you return home. It«night do the 
a great deal «of harnv- which I am sure 
you would not wish,” Maday added rather 
anxiously. “^I believe you fa:l I anf very 
sorry for such an unfortunate occurrence.” 
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Evelyn looked ratpier bewildered. She cer- 
tainly had no intention of talking about the 

e 

matter. But \^y “when she went home”? 
When had she ev|r been home? Had she 
not often written and begged h^r motfier to 
let her come home for the holidays, as other 
girls did, and had not she always been told 
in reply that holidays wiere unsettling and 
unnecessary ? 

“I shall say nothing. Madam, to any one,” 
she answered simply. 

• e 

“That is a dear child. I am sure, Evelyn, 
W til the girls here were like you, my life 

would be an easier one. Now I want to tell 

< < 

you,” continued Madam, replacing her glasses 
and gazing straight at the^irl through them, 

C • 

“ I had a letter from your mother, dear Lady 
^H^ings, who infArms me that she is satis- 
fied your education is now finished, and will be 
pleased to liavp you home at the end of this 
term.*" So your school-days are practically over, 
my dear, and' I hope, with the exception of last 
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night’s misfortune, they ijaave not been very 
unhappy ones.” 

Evelyn sat opposite her q^ite silent. She 
was stunned, overwhelmed. Her school-days 
were*over. ,This life, the* only one practically 
she had ever known^cut away from under her 
feet 1 Her prayers of last night recurred to her. 
Had she not implored to be taken from it? 
Now at a touch, at a word, she felt it was 
dissipated. A month or two more and it would 

be left behipd he?; she would forget it and 

* 

know it no more. The unknown stretched 

• • 

before her. Something, something that "was 
not quite all lessons and cold and chilblains 
and hunger and governesses and girls was 
going to be given Ijer. She sprang up suddenly 
and clasped her hands. “ Oh, I am so glad ! ” 
she said devoutly and unthinkingly. 

Madam lookad pained.* 

“ I am sorry to hear yo^ say that, my 
dear, when you have been *with me so 
long." 
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Evelyn knelt by Jthe old lady's side, gentle 
aad' contrite. 

"It is just tbat, Madam, only that I have 
been here so long, and I was so afraid I might 
grow like Mademoiselle.” Then, as iJadam 
glanced at her sharply and she was afraid she 
had betrayed her enemy, .she added, *' Hard, I 

mean — so hard and biown.’i 

o 

Madam looked a little bewildered, then she 

* c. • 

patted the soft, fair head it hpr knees^ 

" I see : you don’t want be an old maid. 
Well, I think there is no fear of that; but don’t 
*'be 'In too great a hurry^ to marry, my dear. 
Your real troubles will only begin then.” 

"But I don’t mind troubles in life,” said 

Evelyn, earnestly ; “ only egiptiness.” 

< 

Madam sighed. "You haven’t tried the 
fIBhi)les,” she said.*:’ 

“ No ; but I’ve tried the emptiness. Madam,” 
Evelyn returned. " Nothing can be worse.” 
There was Silence. Evelyn saj down on the 

floor by Madam’s chair and gazed into the fire. 
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Going home, going aw:ly froiA school for 
always! and she had never been away, not .even 
in the holidays. - She bid been longing so for 
deliverance, and it had come — ^it was here. 
How* wonderful 1 She heard Madam’s voice 
speaking. 

“I think you ought to go and He down. 
You had no sleep Jast night, and I am going 
to give you a holiday to-day. You shall lie 
down on m 3 ^bed and get a goofl sleep nova. 

I won’t have yo5!' disturbed till you wake. 
Your arms and hands, my pobr child, are in a 
terrible state.” 

“ Are rat bites dangerous ? ” asked Evelyn 
dreamily. She was feeling very sleepy nbw, 
her lids felt heavy, and the prospect of sleep- 
ing on 'Madam’s bed under that canopy of 
rose chintz and red velvet was alluring. 

Madam, whlf in addition to her naturally 
kindly impulses, had the additional motive for 
keeping Evelyn from public vTew in her,presei!t 
state, took her back into the bedroom, and 
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wrapping her comfortably in a voluminous 
shawl, left her happy under the red canopy. 
But sleepy though she was, Evelyn did not 
fall asleep at once. She lay stretched out 
luxuriously on the bi^ bed thinking;^. 

“This room,” she thought, “how I like it I 
How I should like one of my own just like this!” 
Then, as her eye wanderedi* round and caught 
a photograph of Monsieur,* Madam's husband, 

bver the mantelpiece, anfl an old coat flung 

# • 

over a chair, the little portly ^gure it fitted rose 
♦ 

before her, and she added involuntarily, “ And 
Come one more interesting to share it with than 
Monsieur.” 



CHAPTER II. 


“ Here, get away, I want to look for a 
minute.” 

Evelyn drew back farther into the corner 
and let Maud Stevens take her place in front 
of her, ^ which site ^id promptly,* and put her 
eye to the little>:rack at the back of the 
velvet curtain, through which Evelyn had 
been so eagerly peering. 

The three schoolrooms of the Fifth House, 
which all communicated by large folding-dObrs, 
had been thrown into one, and the two first 
had be^n filled Vith chairs and seats for the 
audience, while the*third,^creened off by heav}! 
velvet curtain^ from ceiling to floor, had been 
reserved for the stage. It was the night of the 
school concert at the end of^the term. 
morrow was* breaking-up day foj the Christmas 
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holidays. Td Evelyn it was fnuch more; it 
was. the closing of an era in her life. The 
definite turning over df the page at which the 

(I 

Book of Life for her had stood open so long 
— a dull, uninteresting page, Evelyn had always 

t 

thought, and one which she had failed to 
appreciate, even such as if was, largely through 
a burning curiosity about the rest of the book 
on ahead. It is so always. We keep on 
fluttering over the leaves ,wkh restless fingers, 
rarely getting the best in thtS'page that is before 
us, in our hurry ‘lO find something better in the 
/ext; forgetting we can never turn back the 
leaves of that mysterious book, and when we 
cchme to tlie last page we are sorry, very sorry. 
But Evelyn was too young yet to have come 

c 

to the regretting. She was fihed to overflowing 
with the joy of the next page. 

She was very prettily dresscdf for the concert, 
in a white lace dress that fell to her white- 
•MockiRgcd ankles and showed the little neatly- 
shod feet. A scarlet silk zouave sat well on 
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her shoulders, and her light curling hair fell in 
a loose twist to her waist over it. 

“How the room is ’filling up,” remarked 
Maud in a whisper; “and did you notice that 
man ^n fropt with the old lady, isn’t he just 
too handsome for anything ?” 

Her eye was at the crack, but her rather 
thin, flexible red ^ar stretched itself to catch 
Evelyn’s views. But Evelyn had found an- 
other c^ck, and "was looking tod. The coom 
was nearly full of the parents, sisters, brothers, 
and aunts of the girls of the school, feminine 
relations predominating. In the front r^w of 
all sat an old lady in very voluminous black 
silk and an enormous hat that blocked *the 
view of the stage completely for the three 
chairs behind Tier. By her side, evidently 
her escort on the occasic^p, sat a young man* 
at whose facg Evelyn ^gazed curiously. She 
was curious and interested in everything new 
that came under her noticq^ and she HSd 
never seen a man like this before. Men were 
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an unknown quanmy lo Evelyn. They had 
formed no part of her life. It was true she 
was familiar wi^ a few types: the bald-headed 
professors, very fat and dignified, who lectured 
on history and philosbphy; the sho^t, red-haired 
Germans, who gave music lessons; the long, 
thin Italian, who read Dante to them; and 
round, affable little Monsieur, the head of the 
school, with the pointed if^rench beard. But 
this * man was quite different, * and < Evelyn, 
extravagantly fond of beau+y in * anything, 
gized and gazeS at the face so unconscious 
of her eyes Vith delighted abstraction. It 
was an oval face, perfectly modelled from 
forehead to chin, but perhaps the greatest 
beauty *'lay in the singularly high-sweeping 
arch of the eyebrows over the bright hazel 

f , • 

eyes; the hair was^black and as curly as it 

«< 

could be, in spite oj being cut exceedingly 
close to the head. And in place of the im- 
passive^'stupidity common to most well-carved 

features, the face had a wonderhil brilliance 
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and vivacity. watcned hiih, fascinated 

as he laughed an^P^ked with his companion, 
his short, even wlii^^eefh showing in glimpses 
and the colour changing under the clear 
transparent brown of the •skin. He appeared 
kind and charming, unaffected and clever, and 
Evelyn seemed to fwl something in her life 
would be accomplished when a man like that 
should smile and t^k to her. " Beauty is so 
much,” she thought. “It is a jP)ity I have* 
not more,** came next as a sad reflectioi^ 
then more cheerfully, “ but I have more tha 
that old lady, anyway, and he i» very nice t 
her." 

A gong sounded sharply, and Maud started.* 

“There, Evelyn, we’ve got to go: they’re 
going to pull bacl?the curtains.” 

Evelyn did not move, ajjd Maud pulled at 
her sleeve. 

“Evelyn, you’ll be seen. We must get 
back,” she entreated, as the*girtain gave ^ 
preliminary twitch. 
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Evelyn turned, with her eyes sufiused and 
misty, and Maud took her arm and trotted 
her along witl\ her down a "wooden step or 
two into an impiovised dressing-room. 

“ I should like to marry a man like that, 
wouldn’t you?” Maud said with a giggle, 
pulling her silk blouse down under her belt 
with a critical look in the«glass. 

Evelyn said nothing. 

. “ He looks so awfully kinS an^ nice, doesn’t 
he, besides so awfully ha^idsome ? Now, 
pelyn, you are always saying so much 
about prayef, why don’t you pray you’ll 

marry a man like that? and then of course 

( < 
you would do so.” 

“ Perhaps I shall,” returned Evelyn dryly. 

Miss Stevens studied herse^ in the glass. 

« 

“It doesn’t seeip a very nice thing,” she 
remarked in a prudjsh tone sifter a minute, 
“to fall in love with a man you have never 
spokeii to, and then pray that you’ll marry 
him.” 
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Evelyn stoppad her ears with an impatient 
movement. 

“ Oh ! go awaV,. Maud, if yau are going to 
be so silly and disagreeable. You annoy me 
so much that I shall forget*some of my lines.” 

Maud was silent while she dabbed a little 

% 

more powder on her face. In her heart, that 
Evelyn should fosget her lines was exactly 

what she wished, but Evelyn had no intention 

• • • 

of gratif);ing her. EK^elyn walked away to' the* . 
corner of the room where a Union Jack was 
furled round a large pole, higher than hel^ 
head. She unfurled it, looking* at the iblds 

affectionately as she shook it out. She was 

• • 

going to recite Kipling’s poem, “The English 

Flag,” and out of her own pocket-money had 

• * 

supplied a gorgeous silk lia^ for the purpose. 

• 4 

She stood under it no^r with pride, the 
magnificent lii^es of th^ poem vibrating in 
her brain. There was very little danger of 
her forgetting them. They ha<i become* since 
she had first selected her recitation, an integral 
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part of herself; and she felt at' that particular 
moment, if it were required of h<ir, -she would 
lay down her life for®the delfcate silken folds 
with the lines and cross lines on them which 
stand for so much. 

“There’s my call, I’m going,” said Maud 
suddenly. “ Evelyn, just see if my dress hangs 
all right at the back.” 

Evelyn assured her thht it* did, and she 
fluttered away beaming. .Pfeserftly there came 
"'^ome great crashing chords on the ‘piano, and 
Kvelyn knew that Maud was well on her 
way^with her “ Concert-stilck.” She listened 
mechanically. There was one passage Maud 
whs never sure of, and when it came, Evelyn 
heard ‘the nervous hesitation in the player’s 
fingers. She willed with aM her force that 
her friend would ge^ through it. For an instant 

there seemed a stop, then th^ music went on 

% • 

triumphantly, and Maud, who could really 
play vs^cll, clos^cf brilliantly. 

When Evelyn came on the stage, with the 
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English Flag, jererybody applauded — that was 

for the Plagf of course; but when she had 

finished, they api^auded again. ^ Evelyn’s voice 

was very clear, and she felt her lines so deeply 

that s^e fiHipd them with her emotion, but 

what really won the heart of the audience was 

the way she looked at the flag. Evelyn had 

the art of throw^ig herself with complete 

abandonment ihto anything she was doing at 

the morr\pnt. She was not particularly c’on-* 

stant — such natures rarely are, and^was quit! 

capable of forgetting an emotion very sooil 

after it was past; but at the timb, it helAher 

completely, entered into her and fusing with 

• • 
vher soul, simply transformed her into a perfect 

% 

exponent of itself. Now, with her ardent voice 
and eyes, she seemed patriotism embodied. 

The young man in the ^ront row kept his 
eyes on Evelyn, from the first line to the last, 
and clapped more vigorously than any one at 
the conclusion. Evelyn had a faint knowledge 
that the old lady beside him was beaming and 
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smiling upon her, and when shfc came down the 
little steps at the side she seemed walking on 

C 

air, and saw nothing before hhr eyes except an 
oval face, full of strength and life and colour, 
stamped with approval of herself. 

It had been a most iqteresting concert this 

<5 

time, she thought, and generally the school 
concerts were so dull. After the parents and 
friends had left, there was a supper and dance 

o r 0 

for ‘the girls amongst themselves. Maud and 
/Evelyn wpre partners, and Idaud took the 
opportunity of^ saying, “You didn’t say your 
piece half so Well as when you were rehearsing, 
Evelyn.” 

" “No, I don’t think I did.” 

t 

“ And how that man with, the ridiculous old 

lady looked at you,” pursued Maud after a 
* • 

minute. “ I believe he must b^ some relation.” 
“ I don’t know,” responded Evelyn. 

“I almost' broke down in my piece,” Maud 
said, abruptly changing the conversation. 

“ That hateful bar with the shake always 
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muddles me. I quite forgot for a minute what 
came next, and then suddenly my fingers \vent 
on of themselves } .wasn’t it lucliy ? ” 

‘‘Yes, I heard you in the dressing-room, I 
was awfuHy^afraid you wefe going to stop, and 
I willed all I could for you to get through.” 

“That’s curious,” exclaimed Maud, staring at 
her. “ Do you believe in that sort of thing ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” answered Evelyn, care- 

• • # ^ 

lessly, There are such lots of things in 'thi5 
life we don’t understand. It’s always wor;(a 
trying. Sometimes it seems to work, and some'- 
times it doesn’t.” 

“ Like prayer.” 

“ No,” answered Evelyn quietly. " Prayer 
always works sooner or later.” 



CHAPTER III. 


For the first few days after Evelyn came home 
life seemed an inexpressibly dull and heavy 
thing. It seemed to her Rke some great grey 

* c 

voluminous, blanket that she was muffled up in. 

■ « ^ i 

She crept up and down tKe wide, shallow stair- 
^ases of the great house perpetually filled with 
foggy vapours, and round the large drawing- 
rooAi that never seemed to be in anything but 
twilight, in a desolation born of having nothing 
to do., The school life had been monotonous 
certainly, but it had beer^- filled with hard 
mental work, which is ^life-sustaining. Her 
mind had been constantly t^'aced by it, and 
towards the end orer-excited* and stimulated 
jj’- ihe final exa,minations ; now it, was suddenly 
r^tarved, and she felt as miserable as perhaps a 

ilflicate musical instrument does when all its 
6o 
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strings are suddenly let down. The modem 
education of youth is a curious and wonderful 
thing. It consists of periods •of mental ex- 
cessive feeding and intoxication called study, 
interspersed *with sudden intervals of starvation 
called rest. The mental digestion and functions 
are, after all, very similar to the physical ones ; 
and what would one think of a physician who 
fed his patients violently and plied them with 
stimulating^ drinks fot three months, and then 
for the succeeding two or three weeks gave theil'i 
nothing but a few crumbs of dry bread and colei 
water ? 

Poor Evelyn, the victim of this evil system, 
wandered about the house feeling strangojy weak 
and listless, receded the congratulations of 
callers on having left schoe^ finally and being ^ 
at home, and r^jilied dutifuMy she was enjoying 
it immensely. • 

After those few days, howeve^ a very ordiatjry 
little incident occurred, followiiTg which home 
life became distinctly more endurable. L^dy 
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Hastings gave a tea, quite a chej d'ceuvre in its 
way — the prettiest tea of the early winter. 
Tiny square tansies, almost hidden under their 
decorations of pink and white flowers, were 
dotted about the room, and each ■^a.s presided 
over by a young girl, — destined to supply that 
form of stimulant to a limited number of guests. 
Evelyn, whose table was^^n the centre, and 
covered with only white flowers, sat pouring tea 
as she had been directed; in her qsual rather 
^nguid fashion. She was arrayed in a very 
elaborate costume of black and white, and her 
hair 'nad been fashionably tortured with waving 
and curling irons till her head looked like a 
sketch I in a hairdresser’s advertisement, and 
altogether she was so satisfactory that Lady 
Hastings gazed on, -her from afar with content- 
ment. 

Just as she was pouring her Sixth cup of tea, 
tlKih (Was a liHle flutter at the door, and 
Evelyn raising her tired eyes, saw a voluminous 

old lady with a marvellously youthful bat 
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coming in. It was not at the old lady, however, 
nor even at her hat that Evelyn was looking, 
but at the man . who ^companicd her, and 
whom Evelyn recognised instantly as the one 
who hSd saH in the front seat and applauded so 
heartily at the school concert. She coloured a 
little and felt nervoii? as the old lady made 
straight for her tabje and charged up the centre 
of the room to the* imminent danger of all the 
light furniture? white.her escort prdfesed on clos^ 
in the rear, 

‘^Ah, Evelyn dear,” she sa:d, ‘‘glad to ste 
you looking so well. My nephew, Captain 
Durham, wants to be introduced to you. So 
much struck, you know, by 'your recitation ^he 
other day — what was it, the ‘Navy’s flag’? — 

p • 

no, the ‘Nation’s Flag’ — no, the ‘English 
Flag’ — that w|.s it*. Deai* me, a very pretty* 
and appropriate little piece.” 

Evelyn and Durham had clasped hands and 
. *11 
were looking at each other. They \Hd not 

interchange any of the usual introductory 
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formalities ; * that dfd not seem necessary. 
They felt as if they had known each other 
already. Perhaps seding each other at the 
concert had brought this about. 

' I miss my little school-girl/' he/said %ently 
in a low tone, when he was seated beside her, 
glancing over her now highly-finished head and 
figure, and amazed at the ipereased height her 
long gown gave her. 

• Yes, the school-days are all over now,’* she 

c 

answered, with a little quickly suppressed sigh. 

* And how dd you like society ? ” he asked, 

Oh, not at all,” she answered quickly. It 

se6ms to me so depressing. It’s like the 

01 

London fog. I was introduced to both at the 
same time, and I know I shall always associate 
'them together.” 

Durham laughed outright. 

You are severe,” he said. 

“ I like doing* things and feeling things, and 
in society no one does or 4^eels anything. They 
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idle away thfeir time and say things — mostly 
disagreeable ones.” 

“That’s quite true; bift then^ society life is 
for idle people. It is not for clever, energetic 
ones,” ?ie added, looking at her thoughtfully; 
“ it suffocates them.” 

“ Like the fog,” murmured Evelyn, absently. 

“ But intense feipling is a great strain ? ” 
suggested Durh&m. 

“Not so gre*at to”*ne as idleness,” returned* 
Evelyn, with a smile. 

Durham thought favourably of the character 
she showed in the remark, and nwre so o£ the 
bright white teeth that she showed in the 
smile. 

“ You were feeling deeply when you gave us 
‘The English Flag.’ ” 

Evelyn’s eyes (gashed suddenly, for a moment 
her whole face lighted up. 

“ I love the flag ! ” she said with passiqpate 

• % " ' 

emotion. The next moment shte coloured and 
looked embarrassed. Since -Jier entry into 
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society she had learned that t8 show any 
interest or emotion, to express any opinion or 
sentiment witji energy, was as foolish and 
babyish as it was ill-bred, and she^was trying 
hard to fall into the social drill. 

Durham felt a quicjc beat of his heart 
respond to her words and look, and he gave 
utterance to a sentence th 4 ).t would never have 
been heard from his lips by his worldly friends, 
love it too,** he stid simply, in a low 

tone. 

These eight words were like links of a chain 
throVv'n out, ctnd drawing one to the other. In 
the few seconds’ silence that followed, the 
thought passed through him what a wife for a 
soldier she would make; anjl^she felt indefinitely 

that since to her, being a w^oman, it was for- 

^ * 

bidden to fight ani die for tfee flag, the next 

•> 

best thing in life woyld be devation to one who 
coj^’4. 

Both thoughts were entirely abstract ones. 

The surest sign -^*5 a great and worthy character 
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* 

fs its constant tendency towards the abstract. 
Little, mean minds never concern themselves 
with it. It is a large tiling, aad they literally 
have not n^om for it. All impersonal emotions, 
being larg^ and rich, take lodgings in big 
minds, as invariably as fat Americans go to big 

m 

hotels. And in the impersonal direction which 

their thoughts took as a matter of course, 

• • 

Evelyn and Durham proved that their minds 

• • • 

were abpu^ of one *size. A very comforthbifi 
foundation for friendship or any form of com- 
panionship. When a man and woman appear 
together and they are of large anfl nearly^equal 
stature, it is common for societ/ to say approv- 
ingly, “They make a splendid pair;.” The 
splendidness of tJje pairing would be more 
assured if the same conditions applied to their 
minds..* But, course, oi such little trifles as 
minds, society cannot Ije expected to take 
account. 

Evelyn and Durham felt extremely happy 

now, like two conspirators vf*\p have suddenly 
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discovered each other in a crowd. Conspira- 
tors they practically were, with their earnest- 
ness and genuineness against the reigning 
superficiality and pretence all round^iem. 

Durham had drawn up a low gilt^chair, on to 
which with some di£HcuUy he folded his long, 
slim figure, and accepted cup after cup of tea 
with unblushing persistence, as an excuse for 
staying so long beside the table* with the white 
flovvers. 

Evelyn, smiling, animated, 'and happy be- 
cause for the first time she could express herself 
without reset^'e and feel she was understood, 
and beautiful because she was interested and 
absolutely natural, talked to him as exclusively 
as.^sJiG could without neglffting her office as 

hostess, and felt dreadfully sorry when Durham 

# * 

at last rose and tool^ his leave. 

“May I take one^of these to commemorate 
the jpo5t charming hour of my life so far?” he 
said, touching a little white rosebud in the vase 

doge by her; and^reading her consent in a flush 
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and a smile, he secreted it and withdrew, just as 
Lady Hastings bore down upon them from the 
other end of the room. Evelyn lelt vaguely she 
was not particularly pleased with her, and she 
saw she had guessed rightly when her mother 
came into her room* a little later, just as 
Evel5m had finished dressing for dinner. Lady 
Hastings sat down/sn the opposite side of the 

f 

fire to her daughter, and gazed at her with 
knitted b/ows. 

“ I don’t understand you,” she said. ” This 
afternoon, when you were tallung to Captain 
Durham, you looked pleased, healthy, merry, 
just as I should wish, and as you’ve never once 

• t 

looked when I specially wanted you to, Why 
was it?” 

“Well, I think,” returned Evelyn, slowly 
• * ♦ 

searchip;, as was her foolish and unnecessary 
way, for the real truth before answering, “it 
was because I was interested in what .:yere 
saying.” 

Lady Hastings knitted her bxows. 
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“Interested in what you were saying?" she 
repeated, puzzled. ‘"That seems rather silly. 
He is only a captain. Can’t you be more 
interested in the person you are piking to ? 
Not in them — thenlselves, of course, don’t 
mean — but according t« their position. I saw 
Lord Strathmore talking to you last night, and 
you seemed quite dull. New, Lord Strathmore 

C ,, 

is much more important to please than a man 
like Captain Durham, don’t you s^e? You 
should consider these things. ■ When any man 
is introduced to you, you should run over in 
your*-mind w^iat you know of him — his position, 
title, income, and so on. Then, if it’s all 

i ' 

satisfactory, give him as much time as you 
put on all that pretty^, animation you had 

this afternoon by all means; if the man’s of 

, ' 

no use, a nobody, te civil of course, Iwt don’t 
waste your time on him. You must get into 
thi^h^hit ; it’s the very basis of a success.” 

Evelyn was Vitaring into the fire, Ind her face 
w^s thus natup^/ily a little averted from her 
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mother. On it a red flush of shame was 
gathering, which deepened every moment. In 
a vague and general way sfie kncT of a terrible 
thing that, was represented by the wf "d 
prostitution/* and to her 'infinite horror c nd 
amazement it seemed tsi her now in a sudden 
flash that her mother was summing it up and 
offering it to her. ' 

To Evelyn’s character — open, candid, ab- 
herring apy ^shadow of pretence, excessively 
proud and conscious of the dignity of self, 
above all without a tinge of worldliness or 
scheming ambition — such a spe^ph seamed 
simply terrible. 

j 

** Of what are you thinking, Evelyn ? **. asked 
Lady Hastings impatjently. 

‘‘ That I should like to go back to school or 
into a 2 think,” she answered, with 

whitening lips.. » ,, 

“A convent!” exclaimed Lady Harjth-.gs, 
turning pa^ at the mere word. “ Why, 
Evelyn, you are made for Socicf-;, simply ma(]e 
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for it. Almost any gown looks well on your 

figure, and you have a complexion that goes 

with any colour; you cap wear any shade. 

All you want is a little more experjiaice, a little 

move finesse. You will soon get that.’' 

■ “ I don’t think so. 1 am not a bit fitted for 

this life. I couldn’t possibly do all you’ve just 

been suggesting. I doE.’t care a bit what 

people’s position is; I never know and 1 never 

can remember it. I th/nk of wha^ they are 

mentally, and if I’m pleased I show it; if not, 

why ohould I 'pretend it ? ” 

Siie spoke so passionately and looked so 

white an«i excited, so different from the pleased, 

smiling girl of a few moments before, that 

^ady Hastings, who was^lfy no means a fool in 

her own profession, thought it unwise to press 
, < 

the matter, especially as there wer?. .:^ly a few 
minutes before dinner, and J^ord Strathmore 
wa£i ^juongst the guests for the evening. She 
changed her •course instantly with the utmost 
tart. “Welh^Lar, there is no need to feel 
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distressed; of course you are not used to 
Society. But Lord Strathmore is coming, you 
know, to-night: be, nice t& him-^I won’t say 
for his position, but just because I ask you to.” 

Evelyrf sprang up and kissed her mother on 
the forehead with her cjislomary hot impulse; 
that always so alarmed Lady Hastings. “ Oh, 
of course, mamma, ,I will ! Anything you 
wish.” 

Lady Hastingl pattad her hand gently, and 
they went down together the best of friends. 
Evelyn kept her word and waj “ nicei’ to 
Lord Strathmore, to the permanent ,undoin|; of 
that nobleman’s peace of mind 

On Sunday, Lady Hastings and her dX'ghter 
went to church in ^he morning, and heaj-d„ 
a sermon on “ Unworldlincss,” which Lady 
Hastings Rogjirmnded very giuch to Evelyn 
as they drove hoipie together. 

“ He was quite right when he said wa w«re 
all too worldly,” she said, leaning •oack against 
the cushions and feeling ver^-»hastened and 
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righteous, as indeed she made a point of 
feeling on Sundays- Her costume for church, 
one might say, consilted of, a silk skirt, a velvet 
jacket, and a tippet of Piety, whi#h were all 
put on and taken, off before and tffter the 
services, respectively. 

“ ‘ We should think more of people with 
regard to their moral esgpntialness ’ — that was 
what I think he said— ‘nc/t so much with 
reference to the accident' of circumstance.’ ” 

^ r 

Evelyn was silent. “ I always do,” was the 
reply that rOse to her lips but did not pass 
therm. 

When they reached home, they were told 
that Lord Strathmore was waiting for them 
itfs-, the drawing-room, ar^ as L?\dy Hastings, 
who had been complaining all the morning of 
the chilliness of* the church, f’aMenly dis- 
covered now that the heat of it had given her 
a h^ldache, Evelyn went in alone and Lady 
Hastings retired to lie down a little before 
luncheon. 
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Evelyn walkcJ into the room drawing off 
slender gloves from slenderer hands. A tall, 
broad man was walking slowly tfp and down, 
and appro* ched her eagerly as she entered. 

“ Yoif must forgive me* for coming in the 

morning,” he said. “ I** did so want to see y6u 

* 

for a moment alone, and if I come any other 
time I never can." 

“You need ndt apologise," returned Evelyn, 
gently. 

“ Evelyn dear, will you marry me ? " he 
said next with remarkable abiuptness.* He 
had a very simple, straightforward nattre — 
the kind which is particularly uninteAesting to 
women. Nature has armed them with a 
watchful, iq^inctive knowledge that compleyitj* 
of character is the one great antidote to satiety 
in love. 

Evelyn looked at him ar^ji read in his kind 

and commonplace face his kin4 and cdlnTuon- 
« 

place nature. 

He saw she was considering *and calculating 
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something, and thought it was probably his 
acres and his country houses. As he knew 
these were all^ight, Hie felt confident. 

Evelyn walked to the window, twisting her 
gloves. 

*‘vl am very sorry,” she said gently, “ I 
can t. 

He had followed her. 

‘‘Why?" he said. 

Because I don’t care Sor youV’ she answered, 
in a low, soft voice. 

His eyes wandered all over her face with a 
yearling loqk. 

“And you are going to marry only for 

i 

thatP’Vhe asked. Ah, how invaluable this 
fee?h, innocent, unworldly^ove wo’^ld be 1 
“ Yes," she answered. 

“ You care for some one else ? 'Uiatjjujggested, 
with a bitter feeling of envy« and impotence. 
He-eieh like' a commoner. For the first time 
he experienced the disagreeableness of not being 

9 ,ble to buy S(5mething he wanted — for the 
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4k 

first time in his life of riches he had found 
something too dear for him. He felt that all 
his revenues and rents and accumulated wealth 
were powerless to purchase what this simple 
girl helS in her hands, and what she would 
bestow one day as a S:ee gift, something»^r 
which there was no purchase at all. 

Evelyn coloured » little. She could not be 
said to care for*any one else, since as yet no 
other man h»d proposed to her ; and she was 
of the type that never loves first. She was 
responsive, not initiative. 

“ Not for any one else individually,* she 
answered. “ But there is another class of 
persons for whom I feel I might.” 

Strathmore felt s|je was saying something, 
exceedingly uncomplimentary, but he 'under- 
stood it tf-' little to resent^ *Aftcr a minute of 
bewilderment, he muttered vaguely — 

“ Oh, I thought my class was all'righfr”'- 
This was his first proposal, and somehow it 
was not progressing exactly as* he had always 
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been led to expect it would. He had always 
been told no girl in town would refuse him, 
and now one ivas refusing him — that was what 
he could not understand. “Is there*no chance 
at all for me ? ” he acked. 

one whatever,” came her voice from the 
window. When she looked round the room 
it was empty. He had goRe. 

C 

Evelyn w^ent up to her 'room, changed 
her things, and came siown tcj. the dining 
room. . * 

The' lunchedn w'as very silent. Evelyn was 
distraite and absorbed, oppressed by the neces- 
sity of tailing her mother what had occurred, 
and Lacly Hastings discreetly asked no ques- 
tioB' and did not force the;'Convers«tion. 

Finally, when they were alone and the 
dessert before them, Evelyn fog^wWierself to 
speak. She lookj-d down at? her plate and 
turned ‘a morsel of peach over and over on it 
with her fruit knife. 

“ Strathmore proposed this morning, mamma, 
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and I refused him. Please don’t be sorry about 

it. I could not help it.” 

Lady Hastings was a little stytled, but not 

by any means dismayed. A refusal, after all, 

would ifot do more than^make Lord Strath- 

1* 

more more eager. In^er heart she felt,. a 
throb of respect for her tfSTIghter: idiotic as 
she truly appeared a| times, she must yet know 
how to play he» Sdtiety cards after a fashion, 
to have secured the ijiost coveted •proposal- in 
London tarely a month after leaving school; 
as she sat there she was a potential peeress. 
Thus in her thoughts; aloud, she onljt said, 
with affected resignation ; 

“Evelyn, you will be* an olfl maid.” 

Evelyn smiled the supercilious smile of nine- 
teen when thus threatened. 

“Or marry some* wretched captain,” Lady 
Hastings added more tartly, nettled by her 
smile. 

“There might be worse files than that,” 
replied her daughter dryly. 
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Lady Hastings did not deign to continue the 
skirmish. She rose abruptly. 

“ I have a l^adache, which your conversation 
does not improve. I shall go to my soom again 
for this afternoon,” and she left tMe room 
daughter stai>ding looking through 
the window with ner usual desmwrS air. 

Evelyn went into th^ drawing-room. It 
seemed huge, and both ends ''were vague and 
uncertain in misty spacer? Beyo'h^ the windows 
was yellow, impenetrable fog,^ pressing up even 
to thf, panes She wandered disconsolately 
about, threading her way amongst the delicate 
and pretty Ifurniture, and finally seating herself 
lieside the grand piano, she played a few of her 
pieces badly and withou^^ interes^;^ Then she 
rose, and after more wandering in the room, 
settled down clb^ by the she 

stirred into a red and cheerful blaze. It 
framed < prettily her distinguished figure and 
handsome dre^s; and as Evelyn’s eyes fell upon 
the latter, she fel/ sorry no one had called to 
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see it. No one? Evidently Lord Strathmore 
did not count, nor the congregation at church. 
But not even to herself did Evjlyn admit who 
did county 

At f*ur it was quite dark outside, and the 
cold, damp air penetrai^ even into J;he ro(Mn. 
Evelyn, who had been it'cIiRg steadily duller 
and duller for the ^st few hours, rang for tea. 
A few seconds aftef the door was opened, and 
she looked upt It tjas not, however, the ‘tea 
that was ushered in, but Durham. 

He had been walking in the raw airland his 
nose was red, but Evelyn did not notice it. 
She sprang up as he entered, with a little 
cry of most unfashionable pleasure. This she 
recognised .immediately, and became like a 
statue on the hearthrug as he approacfeeS, and 
extended her hand almost “unwillingly. The* 
cry, however, had told its story, and Durham’s 
heart beat rapidly. 

With renfarkable unanimit]?t they began to 

talk with sudden and vi^eqt interest about 
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the most casual things; added to that, both 
talked very fast without paying any attention 
to what the ^other ,was saying, and it is 
not surprising that they %und the, entry of 
the footman with the tea a decided relief. 
Diijham leaned back iKjiis chair breathless, and 
Evelyn displayed ^^.i^unusual interest in the 
way the cups were arranged on the table. 

“Thank you, that will *do;, you need not 
wait,” she said, and tur»ed h»r attention to 
making the tea. It was odd .that thfe silence 
between them and in the room seemed so 
oppressive. To Evelyn there seemed a great 
pause, like that in a forest before a storm. 
She seemed in a‘ great gulf of waiting that 
swallowed her up. What was it? She tried to 
shakd^* the curious feeling that possessed her 
‘under Durhaip’s e^^es. Shd tried to be natural 
— that is, to regain lier artificiality^ and tdke up 

ft 

her tajk, again; btft Nature held her tight. 
Nature was abjtat to weld these two destinies 

into one, and she did not choose to be intcr- 
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rupted. She forced Evelyn to raise her eyes at 
length and meet Durham’s burning ones. 

“Will . . . will^you*. . . J’’ she faltered, 
holding out the of tea she had made with 
such dlaborate pains; but her hand trembled, 
and the cup descen&d to the ta^Ie again. 
Durham never had tiial *Tea. Nature was 
occupied with o|her and greater matters. 
Evelyn was cooscibus that Durham was stand- 
ing up close ISjfide Ij^r ; she hear^ the words: 

“Dearest, my life!” and knew that he was 
clasping her to him, knew also that she did not 
seek to resist. She was consciou/^ of po great 
desire to yield. Simply, she had the over- 
powering conviction thaf she was in the 
presence ot some force, before which she \Vas 
as nothing — that wrapped her in iteelf and 
bore her with it, as a de^ TTfiining rapid bears 
a feather along on its crest. 


There wtLs a small a^d q*tiet dinner-party 
that night, and Lady Hastings was simply 
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astonished at her daughter’s brilliance. Gay 
and sparkling, her eyes full of light and her 
voice full of laughter, • she riveted the attention 
of every one. When thatf'^guests had gone, 
Lady Hastings came up and kissed lier, she 
was^so nleased with t^e last old lady’s remark 
as she left them. 

“ My dear, your daughter will end by being 
a beauty.” 

“•Yes, matnma, I am s^,’ so Ji^ppy,” Evelyn 
replied, returning the kiss. “.I have accepted 
him.” 

“ Wbpm, dear child ? what do you mean ?” 

“ Captain Durham.” 

Lady Hastings stared at her. 

“But you refused Lord Strathjpore ? ” she 
said, alter a minute. 

That a gill mig^it not wish to marry at all, 
she could to a certain extent understand. 
Many girL when th’ey first came out had silly 
fancies, and mai^ wc^'e too vain to ‘accept their 

early offers; but tl^at any girl should deliberately 
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refuse a good parti and accept a bad one on 
the same day seemed literally imbecile. 

“ Granted you car^e to miarryjiwhy not have 
taken Strathmore^ she continued, bewildered. 
** You flight as well, if you wanted a gown 
choose a serge instead of a silk.** 

‘‘I should, if the serge suited me better,** 
Evelyn said very gejitly ; especially if it were 
silk lined,** and^she went to her own room, 
leaving her mafhpr tdSworry out the hyperbale. 

Silk lined ! ** repeated Lady Hastings to 
herself. suppose she refers to his char- 
acter and mind, and all that rubbish. All I 
know is, she won*t get many gowns silk lined 
out of a captain’s pay.’* 

Upstairs, JEvelyn ^n her knees by her bed 
was thanking her Friend in a passion of Ecstasy 
for the great happiness tl^ uSy had brought 
her — ^the love ofca man she could love. 
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LadY'HissV’Wgs was a^philosopher in her w’ay, 

and seeing it to be useless to oppose Evelyn’s 

engagement to Durham, ^le tried to view it 

in the most satisfactory light.*' With this war 

going on, Durham must'ineuitebly be called 

away fn a few weeks, and thus the marriage 

might c'^vcr take place; or, if it did, seeing 

the ddlly casualty lists, it was most likely 

her daughter would soon be left a widow. 

Her marriage would very likely cure her of 

her ridiculous ideas and., fanciest arid having 

once married for love, the second time she 

might ve^y well m^rry sensibly. Evelyn was 

€ 

very young, she was attractk/e, but it was 
not altogether unsatisfactory that she should’ 
marry immediately! barely a. month after 
Iftftvinp- school, ‘a man of good family if not 
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exactly a good match. Girls did hang on 
one’s hands so now, and of course Lord 
Strathmore’s proposal \W)uld bCcome known. 
Altogether, thingsiteight have been worse, and 
Lady Hastings tried to accept the positi9n 
with her usual amiability. 

Durham and Evelyn saw each other every 
day with her permission. Still, even she, cold- 

fj 

blooded as sho> was, recoiled a little from 

the paper ^on? mo/Sing not a week alter 
0 

^‘proposal Sunday,’^ as Evelyn had jestingly 
called it, and the black letters danced a little 
before her eyes as she read : The — ^ Regiment 
has been ordered to proceed to the front with- 
out delay.” She folded the paper together 
quickly, and^kept i^, under her hand as she 
looked across the table to her daughter pouring 
out the coffee. 

“Eveljm,” she said tenderly. ‘ The girl 
ooked up quickly. She knew ’ her Siother 
never spoke in that tone(!;xcept when some- 
thing particularly disagreeable yas coming. 
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** Durham’s regiment,” continued Lady Hast- 
ings, ‘‘has been ordered to the front. It is 
in this paper.’l 

Evelyn put her hand over^er eyes a«id leaned 
her elbow on the table She said nothing. In 
a Tew she looked up, pale but calm. 

“ It is what we 'expected, mamma,” was all she 
said. Then, with a sudden^ flush sweeping over 
her face and a flash in nerccyes, she added 
with superb confidence, ‘tHe will come back.” 

She ate her breakfast, hov^ ever, w\th diffi- 
cult>; then es^caped from the table and her 
mother’s slightly supercilious gaze as soon as 
possible, and wen t and buried herself in one of 
the ample sofas of the drawing-room. She 
expected Durham jto cor^, and ghe sat listen- 
ing to' the dull, subdued roar of the traffic 
without in tliSfo^-darkened streets, twisting 
the silken tassels round and round I'n her 
feveriih ^ fingers, almost pulling them off the 
fat, apoplectic-lookj ig cushions. ’She had only 
a few minutes do >vait, though it seemed as if 
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hours, heavy, grey, soft-footed hours, passed 
over her head, and then Durham came in. She 
sprang from her place and ran tl him, and he 
felt indefinably tfifet she knew what he had 
come to 4ell her. 

She took his hand and pressed if, and the/e 
was a convulsive 'wring of agony in the slight 
white fingers, a suffering in the depths of the 
eyes she raised ta hfs, eyes which had kindled 
into such wondfirful li<e and passio*n since he 
had kissed her, that appealed to him. He drew 
her suddenly to him, and held h''r in a long, 
desperate embrace full of delight and p»In, in 
the grey, quiet room, and their t\vo hearts beat 
together and called to each othier silently. 

“ I came to s^gk you something,” he muttered 
at last, his face grey in the greyer air, “ but it 
seems so cruel, so selfish, I c^’x." 

She Iboked at lym. 

“ It isn’t,” she said, with a stow little snftle. 

“Then will ybu?” 

“Yes." 
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“To-morrow?” 

“ If you wish it.” 

He bent hVs headland kissed her with the 
terrible passion of the kiss b^ore death. 

“ It seems so cruel to make you a wife for five 
days, and 'tJjen ” 

“ And then we separate, you to fight for the 
Flag, I to pray for it — aiid you. Then you 

i 

come back to me — I know yoa will, I know it ! ” 

Her hands were clasped rouhd his neck and 
he felt them burn — her eyes fixed on his seemed 
to compel hirr. They were filled with the light 
of art" immense faith and confidence. Her 
whole body in his arms seemed expanding with 
a sort of triumphant joy that magnetised him- 
self. What was it ? He looked at^ her, surprised, 
ana strained her closer to him, seeking to divine 
the strange p5^w'er^she seemed to possess. He 
felt strergthened, braced by, it, like a man 
drinlcing in the salt air of the sea, or the breath 
of the pine woo There were* no tears here, 

no dejectiop, no despair ; and it was the real, 

go 
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sentient woihan he clasped ; be felt she showed 
herself without disguise to him. It was the 
Evelyn who went into the wojfld quiet, cold, 
reserved that was the affected one; this pas- 
sionate, •trembling being, all enthusiasm, love, 
and courage, was her real ^f. 

She let him fold her closer in his arms, and 
kissed him on the mcuth as she had never done 
yet — ardently, >|rkh all the strength and fire of 
her nature, as if she •wished to inspire hirh*, to 
breathe into him some of her own faith and 
confidence. It impassioned Duiham as no kiss 
had ever done. He felt for the rnomefit as if 
some goddess full of divine fire had stooped 
suddenly and kissed him, poor mortal, and as 
the electric exaltatiqp from her lips rushed 
through him, it seemed that the kiss was a 
talisman — that, goddess-lik^ she Hiad conferred 
immortality on* him by it, and\^ised him 
above earth’s decrees. She looked at him 
smiling, saw’ the effect v^on \im, and had 
the first taste of that power tha^ nature has lent 
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to all women, and that so few know how to nse. 
He had come to her dejected, cast down, 
dreading to §ive th6 pain he must, fearing 
her sulfering, hating his duty, unnerved. She 
had reinvigoratcd him, strengthened hfih ; new 
blood seenM^k^ii his v^ins, and she saw the 
metamorphosis. 

She laughed a little triumphant laugh, and 
nestled closer against his breast as in her 
natiilal resting-place. . . 

“Paper! paper! Extra special I 
“Another terrible disaster: British troops 
taken prisoners, British defeated. Heavy 
losses." 

The hoarse cry of the ctreet-vender came up 
from below the windows ^nd struck them as 
they stood thfeVe, li':e blows. Evelyn, without 
disengaging* herself from his arms, raised her 
head "and listened, her little firm hands 

( I • 

clasped tightly on bis sleeve. Neither spoke. 
The cry weift on down the street, becoming 
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£sdnter and more muffled until it was swallowed 
up entirely in the fog. Then she looked up 
again at Durham with thfe same proud smile on 
her lips. 

^^Briflsh defeated!” she repeated scornfully. 
^‘You cannot defeat^ the British. You can 
quicken their stride to victory by blows, that’s 
all.” 

She was stahding quite erect now, and 
Durham, who had ’^ore than the average 
soldier’s pride of his country, seized both her 
hands and kissed them in a passion of admira- 
tion and pleasure. 

“ Which do you love better, me or the Flag J ” 
he asked her suddenly, looking into those eyes 
that the cry 5rom thi street had kindled into a 
flame of almost sav^^ge pride. 

She drew away one hanckfrom’^im, and flung 
her arm round his neck with ai' adorable, 
caressing gesture. 

"Oh, what a question! I don’t know; how 
canIteU?” 
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“Which?” he persisted, wringing the hand 
he still held. 

She put her lips to*his.' 

“The Flag,” she murmured; “otlierwise I 
should not be worthy of you.” 

f 

Durham pressed th&^ lips that had spoken, 
feeling himself transported with her enthusiasm 
and filled to running over ^ith her energy. He 
had called ^ler “ his life.” ShS seemed to be so. 
A fre'sh spring of it seemed welling up in his 
bosom as fie held her there. 

“You will come back — I know it,” she 
added, and the words were so calm, so assured, 
so full of absolute conviction, that they had the 
weight of prophecy. 

When Durham left h«r, he lisoked back on 
the interview with wonderipent. He felt like a 
man who bis sought a draught of water and 
has inady/lrtently drunk wine. 

A few mom^ents^after. Lady Hastings came 
into the room and found Evelyn' sitting 
liiotionless,. Ub^orbed in her thoughts, with 
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dilated eyes ga!zing through the heavily draped 
windows. 

“Well, my dear chilli,” she» said kindly, 
“ what have you'larranged ? ” 

“Ceqjl has told me he leaves in five days, 
and wishes us to be married to-morrow morn- 
ing,” she answered quietly. 

“ And what dijJ you say ? " asked Lady 
Hastings anxiously. 

“ I consenteffl.” 

“To-morrow morning! How unreasonable 
men are I What can you possibly wear ? You 
have nothing at all suitable. DiJn’tj^ou think 
of that?” 

“No,” answered Evelyn, *with a little smile, 

“I did not think of that. But it doesn’t 

* • 

matter; any dress will do. This one as well 
as any other.” 

L'ady Has^ngs raised her eyebrows and 
looked down at her angrily? 

“ Really, * Evelyn, you^are'too absurd, too 
frivolous. You don’t attach enough imnortance 
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,to the serious things of life. * You must be 
properly dressed for a wedding, as you must 
be for a funA*al. I, won’t have a daughter 
of mine unsuitably turned out for any occa- 
sion.” 

I will wear whatever you tell me,” Evelyn 
answered in a low tone. 

“But you have nothing^” remarked Lady 
Hastings crossly. “And f 4pn’t see what I 
can 4? for you in the tfejje. Why didn’t you 
put him off two or three dJys, till Ve had 
arranged things properly ? ” 

“ TwQi or <’^hree days, mamma ! We have 
only five!” And she turned her eyes, large 
with sorrow and ddrk with apprehension, on her 
mother. 

“ Well, I should have thought you could well 
have spared three days out** of five to ensure 
your being ^cently gowned. You ought® not 
to ilet. tal considerations stand in' the 

way of whi^^t is ^lighlf and fitting. ♦ I never do. 
However, it^’s done now. We must see Stanley 
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at once and find out’ really what you have got 
in the way of clothes.” 

Evelyn rose and crossc^ the room towards 
the door. 

“Wheiip are you going?” said Lady Hastings 
sharply. “ I shall want you to consult with.” 
Evelyn looked back ^ her. 

'* Please, mamma, ^ let me go. I know you 
and Stanley will ^arfange everything perfectly 
for me. I don’t feej^*as if I covfid give my 
attention to — to my dress just now.” 

“ Where are you going ? ” repeated her 
mother. 

“ Only to my room.” 

She looked suddenly so vefy white, so over- 
strained and fatigued, that Lady Hastings, a 

• • 

little dull towards mental emotions as she 
might be, but keenly sympathetic to all 
physical ills, as||nted, and Evelyn disappeared. 

“Strange child she is,” mused* her Yuother. 
“Fancy takihg no interest ii? her wedding 
gownl" 
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upstairs, Evelyn had reached her room and 
locked the door, that it might have no com- 
munication *with h®*" dressing-room beyond, 
where she guessed her mother anci her maid 
would soon be holding counsel over, her ward- 
robe, and then flung herself on her knees by the 
bed. 

“Bring him back to ijie safely,” she mur- 
mured; and for hours thgre was no sound 
except that one sentefl«ie utteifed over and over 
again, strenuously and pajsionatel;^^, in the 
empty room. Yet not empty to her, for God, 
her coripamon and friend, was always with her. 

The next afternoon — for Lady Hastings had 
insisted it should not be till the afternoon — the 
marriage took place in the dark and heavy 
drawing-room of the house in Grosvenor 
Gardens, ^elyn entered the room when the 
few others who w^ere to be, present &t the 
ceremony hkd aM assembled, and her deadly 
pallor and the e.^lted expression of the eyes 
jtruck every^oije. The proverbial blushes and 
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smiles of a bride* were absent; but instead there 
was a calm radiance, a peace and faith, stamped 
on the bloodies^ face .that puzzled and amazed 
the onlooWs. 

“So Amny of her,” whispered one of her 
friends to her mother. “She looks like ‘a 

m 

Christian martyr going to heaven.” 

Lady Hastings simply shrugged her shoulders, 
as if to disclaim all responsibility in pos- 
sessing such a very^odd daughter, bjit ever 
more occupied with her child’s dress than her 
face, observed with satisfaction that the ex- 
tremely simple white toilette* beoume her 

admirably, and that she carried her white 

• • 

bouquet with proper grace. Durham alone of 
those in the room r^d her face, and saw that 
she came to her jnarriage as a young saint to 
her communion ; he along guessed that those 
wide-open eyes^were so strangely luminous, the 
face so strangely white, bqphuse she had spent 
the night, not in sleep, but in prayer. 

The ceiemony was over . iiv a very few 
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minutes, and Evelyn disappeared, while Lady 
Hastings dispensed the most delicate Souchong 
in little cups to ,the. gu^ts. Within an 
hour Evelyn was sitting beside Dufham in a 
hansom directed to his rooms, and htr mother 
Was sobbing on a friend’s shoulder in Grosvenor 
Gardens. 


“ To think the dear child may so soon be left 
a widow,” she murmured. ‘iOr he may come 
back ipaimed, without fife arm, ‘or sightless — so 
dreadful ! Then, she had to go kway in* a ready- 
made dress, poor child; I really couldn’t help 
it, she va-ve'^me no time.” And poor Lady 
Hastings, quite overcome, sobbed heavily. 
While she sat weeping on Lady Craven’s 
shoulder, Evelyn herself, ^her facp all light and 


radiance, was just stepping ^over the threshold 


of Duiham’s^dark,^ crowded, and it must be 
confessed untidy, rooms. But the dreary. 


comfortless aspecf^in contrast to her own 


home affected Evelyn as little as did the ready- 


made gown »that overwhelmed her mother. 
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Tfuly there are invisiPic empires, sceptres, and 
crowns, as there are invisible crosses. Evelyn 
looked at her hu^and; she saw nothing else. 
She had enWed into her kingdom. 

As a n»tter of fact, the room they entered 
was a rather large and ^loomy-looking sitting^ 
room on the ground-floor. The ceiling was 
low and discoloured, ‘the walls dingy, adorned 

t 

with some equally* dingy prints. Two narrow 
windows, drapeS with"*grey-brown curtains, 
looked out on Jermyn Street. The carpet 
was worn, and the furniture hc<'vy and old- 
fashioned. A bright fire, however, ^burned 
cheerily at the end of the room, and threw 
a warm red light over everything. Evelyn 
crossed to it with hqr light, easy step, and 
Durham felt a pervous clutching at his 
heart as the poverty and ^discomfort of his 
rooms impressed themselves on hin^ The 

rustle of her silk under-skifts as she moved 

. ♦ 

seemed to make the threadbare pattern of 
the carpet start out so dealer, «>.and as she 
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removed her hat her fair hair, so elaborately^ 
done by her Fren®h maid, seemed a silent 
reproach to his discoloure^ walls, Evelyn 
flung herself into one of the old, roomy 
arm-chairs by the fire and looked <>ound her 
tvith a merry smile. 

How lovely it is to be here ! How 
delightful everything is! she exclaimed. 

c 

Durham gaxed at her wnder his pained, 
raised,, eyebrows. 

“ It’s npt good enough for you,” he^ groaned. 
“I feel such a culprit to bring you to such 
a hole^-loofc- at the carpet and the paper.” 

Things he had never even noticed before 

< 

oppressed him now, and his nervous chagrin 
made him draw her attention to the very 

defects he hated her to stee. 

« 

“Yes, and look ^ at this!”' returned Evelyn, 

with soft derision, pulling out a little \»it of 

/ 

the stuffing that protruded itself through a 
crack in the leather of the' chair arm. 

“ Oh, don’t 3iou see,” she added with immense 
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^motion, in spite of her laughter, “that you 
furnish the room? — that you are the chairs, 
and tables, and jjiictures, a^d everything else ? 
Here is a riddle: what is the difference 
between tfeis place where you are, and our 
place in Grosvenor Gardens where you wer# 
not?” 

“ Oh, Grosvenor Gardens was a palace, and 
this is a pigstye.” 

. “No, that’s fiot th^ answer. These are 
Furnished Rooms, and that w’as an Unfurnished 
House!” 

Her voice was exceedingly soft»:ind<ender; 
it seemed to Durham he had never heard 
such tones before. He looTced at her; he 
had never seen^ her so lovely, so seductive. 
He forgot that the maiden is but the half 
of the woman, that to look on a girl is to 
look ut a flower closed. She leaned forward 
a little in her chair wilh#»her arms out- 
stretched, her 'eyes were' alight and glowing, 

her lips parted, her bosom .heaving w’ith 
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delighted love. Her heart s4emed expanding 
within her and rushing out to him, and she 
no longer repressqjl it. ^^as she not his 
wife now? and had not they ‘only five 
bare days snatched from the hand^f Time? 

Mad not she in that short space to give 

• 

him all the joy and delight that other 
women could afford to measure out sparingly 

j, 

to their husbands, knowing, the stock might 
have to last an ordinaij^ lifetitne? 

Durham, intoxicated by tha^ smife in the 
light-filled eyes, bent over her, and putting 
his ar».3 rrund the slim, low waist, lifted 
her entirely out of her chair, and sat down 

I 

with her on his knee. Evelyn laughed, 
knowing her own weight and build, and 
that only with the strength of passion and 
enthusiasm could Durham have lifted her 
like a doll; and Nature, who can be^very, 
very kind as sho^ can be cruel, was kind to 
them then. *Jvach to the other formed a 

wall, behinc^ which lay the grim Future, but 
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Deyond which they could not see. Vision, 
mental and physical, stopped short at each 
other’s ej'es, ancJ^drowjied itself there. 

A discreet tap came at the door, and after 
a pause it^as opened and the maid appeared 
to lay the dinner^ Evelyn had disengaged 
herself from Durham’s arms, and now 
stood, one elbow os the mantelpiece, look- 
ing down into the fire. The maid looked 
at her curiously out the corners ef her 
eyes, as •she proceeded to clear the table 
and spread the cloth. She herself had often 
cast gay glances at the handsome oTiicer as 
she dusted his rooms or set his lonely, 
breakfasts — glances that she was convinced 
had never been, even seen by his preoccupied 
eyes. She was , a pretty girl, and she 
naturally now scanned witj^ some curiosity 
the Uiie whose image had doubtless ft!;ndered 
vain all her new caps and tVib clean shine of 
her face. 

She took in Evelyn’s figure an'S dress, her 
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hair, the la^'e at her throat, and the rings on 
her slim hands. 

^'Not so pretty ^ me in^-tlie face,** was 

' . 

her comment ; but she’s of his class, sure 
enough.” She laid the spoons vrid forks 
upside down, and crossed the knives and 
spilt some of the salt, so absorbed w^as she 
in drawing these conclusions. “And that’s 

u 

a comfort,” she added vaguely to herself, 
for she was a philosopher too, in her way^ 
as much as Lady Hastings, and slie knew 
that Class is greater than Beauty. 

After dinner was over, Durham walked about 
the room in a restless way and looked at 
his watch two or three times. At last he 
came up behind the chair she , was sitting in 
and took her face in both his hands. 

“Evelyn, it’s not very late: put a cloak 
on and. we’ll go down to one of^^^’lhe 
theatres.” 

Evelyn looked up in surprise. * 

“ Why ? Lam very happy here, quite happy 
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with you. Why should we wan^to go to a 
theatre ? 

^‘This is a 4^11 hole tor you to spend the 

• ^ 

first evening in, Pd like to take you; you 
say youiiie never seen a play. Come.’* He 
took her hand^^^ pulled her out of ftie 
chair. 

“Well, fetch my cloak then,” she said, 

turning a little laway with a delightful flush 

• • * 

on her cheek. Th^* servant had taken her 
things *and put them into Durham’s room. 
In a few seconds, in his impetuous way, 
Durham had her muffled up^aijd<hey were 
driving in a hansom down towards the 
Strand. 

When she found herself Jn a stall beside 

^ • 

Durham, looking^ on to the st!\e, Evelyn real- 
ised how very new she was to the world and 
th* world’s amusements. The girls had studied 
Shakespeare’s plays at school, and Evelyn, by 
her own wish, had takAi up (?reek, and could 

read Antigone ard Medea with case; but how 
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different thosf* cold, ponderous sermons on tombs 

/ / 

and love philtres were from this rushing, dashing, 
musical comedy that Durham hid brought her 
to, where all the characters were on the stage 
at once, flying through innumerable sMe-doors 
and dodging behind piec^n -Vi drawing-room 
furniture. She did not understand nor follow 
the piece at all, nor want tcj'. She was far too 
absorbed in her thoughts and^a furtive study of 
her husband’s side face, Vhich seemed to her* 
the most beautiful thing in the World. ’ And it 
was hers, her own! that was what seemed to 
her so wonderft.’. How could a few words 
spoken by a clergyman in the drawing-room 
that afternoon have made so much difference? 
made her the po'aessor of this phef d’ oeuvre of 
creation, a huAian being with whom hence- 
forward her life, he» whole personality, was to 
be so intimately connected. She, too, had so 
much to do bqfore' her which delighted her. 
Evelyn was quick enough to know she had 

won his passion*, but there was so much still 
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to conquer: his affection, his tjpst, his con- 
fidence, his esteefn, and his — dependence. True, 
she had all tl^pse presumptively, but they •were 
not really her own y^t. ^They were hers only, 
so to sj^k, on the hire s^em, and she would 
have to make many mvmen^ in devotion before 
they were irrevocably hers. V hat she realised 
this on her wedding-day was greatly in her 
fiivour. The m^rity of wives do not. They 
think by theiif marrij^e they have boiight those 
goods,*which in reality are only theirs on credit. 
They neglect their payments, .md the goods are 
taken back. She sat still in bgj ch»ir, laughing 
when Durham laughed, which was often, and 
praying earnestly about Her future life when 
she was supposed to be ftstenincr to the comic 

J • 

business of the stage. Whcnl^e end came, she 
rose and felt Durham wrap hcr\i her cloak in 
8. delightful dream. She was excised, radiant, 
and longed for the moi^ent when Durham 
should lean over hcl’Nji the liansom and kiss 

her, as he had done in coming 
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“We are\jiOt going back to'^those dingy old 
rooms of mine,” he said, As put her into the 
cab and took his placo' beside her. “ We will 
stay at the * Walton^.’ fo? supper, and to-night 
anyway. You are, ’ not to protest,’^he said, 
laughing and cKctually j^j*f.Aiting her doing 
so. He slipped his arm round her, and they 
drove on in silence. Whevi they reached the 
“ Walton," Evelyn went, by I>erham’s directions, 
into the -waiting-room, arid sank down into cr.9 
of the capacious chairs that enfolded her like 
a bed. Rose-shaded lights were everywhere; 
a string band wts playing; the room stretched 
aMiray on every side, a vista of luxury and colour. 
Some women were near her, she took no notice 
of them ; some igrm passed, and she felt them 
look at her. §,'ie saw nothing until Durham’s 
figure came i»i view ,'\dvancing towards her. 

“ Cometulong, little girl, you must be starving, 
you would not cat* any dinner." he said, and as 
she got up, he drew Her arm through his, and 

thej crossed thedong waiting-room together. 
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They went tj^rough the sup^r-room and 
found a little alcrjvc by one of the windows 
with a table fo{ two ijgi V. Here they sat down, 
Evelyn facing the room, a^d looking with bright, 
eager 03:^ over the gay^^ene of colour and 
light it presefhftd^ then th^y came back 
eagerly, and rested on Durhahi with that look 
of delight and inquiry which was so dear to 
him. For a moment her passionate pleasure 
, ^^camc so great that unconsciously ^he sank 
into prayer of thankfulness as she was 
accustomed to when very happy, and while 

Durham spoke to the waiter ^^d— ''tudied the 

^ • 

menu she was lost in herself. He looked ^up 
and caught her curioi^^expression as the man 
departed with his orders. 

‘‘Evelyn!” he said in sur^^ise, “what are 
you thinking of?” 

'*‘1 was praying,” she answered slS^puy. 

Durham’s face clouded. 

“ Why ? w^ere you’sStying grace, or w^hat ? ” 

Evelyn raised her eyebrows. 


Ill 
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“ No, oil no ; just praying ^ a general way.. 
Just talking to God abopt tjie room and things, 
and saying I was so ha^^py.” 

Durham stared a^'^hc;: in utter astonishment 
for a few second^' which Evelyn egjjployed in 
iSiinking how jfiandsome ^^/ vvas, and what 
perfectly bcautnul eyebrows he possessed. 

“I hope you are not one of those awfully 

t 

religious women who will^ always worrying 
me to go io church,'*’ '.fce said, at last, ip.«? . 
dissatisfied tone. 

Evelyn laughed. 

“ Oh, yr_” nged not be afraid, I hate going to 
church myself.” 

“ Hate going to'churqh ! Why ? ” 

“It interrupts^..iiy prayers,” she answered 
0 

simply, witho^, any intention of uttering a 
paradox; th^. matching Durham’s mystified and 
rather vcj^a expression, for when a man di^es 
not quite understqjcd anything he immediately 
begins to be angry witfc'it, she added: 

“There’s something so false, so superficial 
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about all churches and church-gortig, all the 
outward forms of religion, that it ^annoys me; 
and as I always pray go much wherever I am, 
it seems absurd to me to ’drive to a particular 
place on a particular day, and go through with 
a few set speeds^, that’s all.” 

•-* X 

The waiter, coming back with the oysters and 
champagne and havering round their table, 
interrupted them, and Evelyn did not resume 
the subject. 

Durham contemplated her with delight for 

the rest of the supper as she sat opposite him. 

This was a charming presence^^to^^.'^we in his 

life. She was so dainty and ^graceful, and she 

seemed differedt**'-4fion^m^ women he had 

met. He was sure she cX M feel more. Of 

all emotions, tfie attraction ^f one human 

being to another is the mos. difficult to 

» "s 

an'.lyse, to explain. But one faC or in the 
quality of attractiveness is .qertaih and invari- 
able — the capacity 'Tor'** fueling. It is what a 
man seeks unconsciously in a**woman, it is 
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what delimits a woman in a yan. And Evelyn 
had the ‘capacity of emojt^on written in her 
delicate, serious face and in |her warm, vary- 
ing eyes. They shone upon Durham now 
large with pleasure and excitgpient like* 
‘Sapphires in the blaze ^f^Alte light of the 
supper-room. A pain that was very like terror 
clutched at his heart aa he thought of this 

c 

possession for five days, ^d then . , . never 
perhaps again; minute^ seconds were prefinns 
and they .were dancing by, and he oould not 
hold them. His throat was dry and his eyes 
hot as k-.i looked at her, and his voice was 
j.lmost savage as he said abruptly: 

“It’s past midnigh-t, D/filyn; finish your 
wane, and let’s to our room.” 

Evelyn glapced at him quickly and rose at 
once. they ^’cached the outside corridor, 

which W3fe empty, she slipped her arm through 

I 

his and pressed cJl)se to his side. 

“ Are you annoyiaJ with md about any- 
thing ?” 
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*‘No, no, no!** Durham answered, pressing 
her to him till the^ clasp hurt hir; “I am 
only beside mytelf at .having you and losing 

you.*’ 

i, “ You can’t lose me,” Evel}^ whispered 
back, smiling part of yourself.” 

They walked on down the passage. All 
seemed strange andt unreal to Evelyn. She 
was only really conscious of overwhelming 
hRjxpiness, Fancy jnarrying for ai)ything 
but this^** she thought, when this is so 
wonderful, so exquisite — this loving and being 
loved. Whatever happens, I sbr lVhave had 
this.’* . 

Their room en3 of the passage, 

and Durham went forward and opened the 
door with the kej. 

On the threshold Evelyn pi. used for a 
mcvuent. ^‘Ohl*’ she said suddenly and then 
stopped. She looked roundf*^ Wliere had she 
seen this roofn bef^e ?'' \|ust such a room as 
she admired with long bright** mirrors and 
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duck’s-eg^ coloured china, and a large bed 
with rich curtains lined with rose. Then she 

went forward with a smilf, and her feet sank 

c * » 

into a soft carpet. She recollected: this was 
very much like Madam’s rooi^ which ha*’ 
struck her fancy so mugjj^^dii'cl for which she 
had prayed. So it was quite natural. It was 
her room now, and — she glanced shyly at 
Durham — she shared it^with some one more 
interesting than Monsieur. 



CHAPTER V. 

The next morning ♦bey breakfasted in their 
room, to avoid being seen in their evening 
clothes. To Evelyn, It seemed as if she had 
never had a breakfas^ till now, never fallen 
asleep, never wakened up, never existed At all, 
in fact, tHl now. Everything was so new, so 
strange, so wonderful and delightful. Life 
doubled I To be no longer SK' iti sny 
action, *19. longer independent, to do and' 
think and feel yurj^hing in i rela- 
tive, instead of an absolute manner! She 
■» • 

washed ber face, in the green-blue bowl, 
thinking over things sljp wa' deeply 
int&csted in; and as her thoughts flew 
back to Mademoiselle at t 1 »e ^school, she 
pitied her from* the bottom* of he|' heart with 

overwhelming pity. But how .strange that 
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the mere presence of another beings should 
be so delighting, so ^ll-satisfying. While 
Durham was in the rOom wfflking ^backwards 
and forwards dressing, *^it was as if the sun 
were shining into it. When he^’ent outsidf/' 
for a moment to order the^eakfast, and she 
was left alone, the room seemed black as when 
the sun goes in. 

When Evelyn had fini^ed her own dressing, 

she sat down on the^fcouch that was Sft- the 

* 

foot of the bed and watched him/- He was 
standing before the long glass in the wardrobe, 
shaving, these details of everyday life 

' that brought home her new posi tionJ ^ livelyn, 
and filled her wit^Ka»rSseTpleasure. It sent 
a curious thrill through her when he ap- 
proached her at the dressing-table, and asked 
her to lend him, the comb that a thoughtful 
chambermaid had provided for her. And'^C&i 
before she I|ad< drawn on Ji^r bodice, he had 
pressed a Ifiss orf her' bare shoulder as he 

passed her; it bad sent a shudder of pleasure 
n8 
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oyer her, and the pleasure and the novelty 
of it astounded her. She trembled and sank 

down on a chaif io silence. 

' * * 

“ What I should have lost if I had married 
t-ord Strathmore!” she thought, wonderingly; 
“and mamma was surprised that I didn’t! 
Some people do marry for money. How 
can they? To feel hs I feel now is worth 
thousands and thousands of pounds/’ 

Sh'' continued to gaze at Durham from the 
couch, hfff eyes large with curious speculation. 
He finished his shaving, and as he reached the 
collar- and-tie stage of his dressii'g; ■ rie looked 
across *^.her in the glass. 

“ Why don’t you 'i&y’yrur prayers?” he said 
chaffingly, “ instead of wasting your time look- 
ing at me? It sterns as if you had forgotten 
them last night and this mori^ing.” 

; “5* couldn’t forget them,” Evelyn answered, 
smiling; “but I never knee'i down for five 
minutes night and rndming' as soi^e people do. 

You see, if I were to kneel whei\ever I prayed, 
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I should be kneeling all the time, for I’m 
always praying more or less — that’s my life.” 

“You are the strangest, little girl I evei 
knew,” returned Durham,' drawing on his coat 
He took the brcakfast-tray in from the rug^ 
outside, and they put it acros/the corner of the 
dressing-table and sat down to it. 

After breakfast they d(ove back straight to 
Durham’s lodgings m Jermyn Street. It was a 

f ® 

raw, foggy morning, and* they sat close together 
with the glass pulled down before thenf. 

“ I’m sorry we have to go back to a gloomy 
pigcon-hoI^"n:turmured Durham, pressing her 
little hand that rested on his knee. 

“ It can’t be gloonij|>*'“’ anywhere where you 
are,” Evelyn answered,^nestling still closer to 
him. She had the one essential in life, and she 
was wise enough to know it and be blind to the 
absence of the details of happiness. 

'* I have so much to do,” be went on with a 
sigh, “ in tho time. < I shall hardly get through 

it. I’ve got to go to my agents this morning as 
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soon as I’ve changed my clothes, and there’s an 

awful lot of sorting amongst my pipers to do. 

« 

I can’t drag thAn all out with me, and I don’t 
want to warehouse them.” 

“I can do it for you, perhaps,” murmjured 
Evelyn; “and aii-^mur packing I can do.” 

After a hasty change of his clothes at 
the rooms, and a very lingering good-bye 
for this separation of a few hours, Durham 
drove down to fhe citv’ and Evelyn was left 
alone. 

He had pointed out some things in his room 
to her, some trunks and a despat..h box he 
w?"M, emptied, and Evelyn took the latter' 
and carried it mio theT=’tting-room to sort and 
clear out by the fire. She left the box on the 
rug at her feet and Sat clown in one of the arm- 
chairs. The air was cold, and she felt tired 
and worn out. For an hour she lay there in a 
trance of dreamy contentmerrt^ to be merely 
quiet, and thesi *the , clock strik*ing outside 

I f 

roused her. She knelt down od the rug, 
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turned the key in the box, and opened it. It 
was quite ^Jull, and at the top lay bundles of 

t 

letters, addressed in different handwritings, and 
she felt they were women’s. 

“.Hateful, hateful, hateful!” she thought ^ 
herself, as she took them ouf^Tth a feeling of 
loathing and laid them on the carpet. “But 
these have never been to»him what I shall be-^ 
never 1 ” 

Durham had ask^, her ‘to sort tlje box, 

putting back into it cheque-books, ^ accounts, 

and business papers, and leaving out personal 

letters to bo burned. “ All past, dead rubbish,” 
* 

- he had said. “ Everything is dead..^ .iie 
now except you.” Evelyn had guessed the 
nature of the letters and liked his absolute 

f 

confidence in her. She laid them aside now, 
together with old flowers, gloves, fans, and 
photographs, for him to do what he liked. t’IJ? 
when he came hack. Then she packed the box 
to half its capacity with the Sthcr things, and 

•passed to the trunks in the adjoining room. 
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It was three o’clock when she had finished. 

•• 

She was faint and cold from want of her 
luncheon, but Sie did not think of having it 
till he returned. He came in soon after, look- 
ing white and haggard. 

“ I couldn’t get back before,” he explained. 
“ You shouldn’t have waited.” But he liked 
her better because 'she had, and the three 
neatly sorted boxes appealed to him. 

Hi'' face clouded a&*he noted the heap of 
tender souvenirs by the grate, and he picked 
them up by handfuls and stuffed them into the 
fire. 

lot of beastly rot,” he muttered, and 
Evelyn watched them blaze and smoulder in 
silence. 

“ The end of passion,” she thought to herself. 
“Well, there shall be more than passion be- 
• hveenus.” 

They had their luncheon' .together on the 
table drawn close td the :fire, apd drew their 

chairs together side by side. ^Proximity was 
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ludicrously essential to them, these twp, 
whom thcAf-sands of miles were so soon to 
separate. 

Durham talked of what he had done that 
daj tir.nd Evelyn listened. There was much 
that she did not fully undersSnd in what he 
said. Business details, the arrangements he 
was going to make, what his agents had said, 
and so on. All was to a certain extent con- 
fusing to her. She waS- so new to the practical 
everyday life of the world. " But she rarely 
troubled him to explain or repeat anything. 
She trusted to her own quick intuition and 
powers of drawing deductions. 

Durham was quite surprised to find how 
pleasant it was to have a sympathetic, in- 
telligent listener beside him.** ^ He felt so rested, 
so wonderfully rested. 

After luncheon he had to go out again, ft.;*- 
of his outfit was not ready, and he had to go 
and see after Jt. He wanted to take her with 
him. 
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.Evelyn laughed. “But I know nothing of 
these things. I shall be only in the^way.” 

“ Come with 3ie,” was his answer. “ I like 
to feel you beside me.” 

And they drove about all the aftcit.Xn 
together. 

In spite of what she had said, Evelyn was a 
help to him. He wa^ quite surprised at her 
suggestions and the wit with which, she made 
decisic::;s, foreseeing the;uses for things he had 
not thought of, and disadvantages very often 
which had not occurred to him. 

“ Kow used I to choose or buy things 
wulloat you ? ” he said, laughing, as they drove 
home at last. 

“ How used I to exist at all without you ? ” 
she returned, laugjiing too, and her eyes shone 
like blue stars in the darknes^of the cab. 

» ' They dined at home and alone that evening. 
After, Durham wanted to take, her to the 
theatre again, with * his t>ersist%nt idea of 

“amusing her”; but Evelyn ^^as so tired, 
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she could not keep her eyes open, and aftgx 
they had ni(5/ed from the table to the fire and 
were sitting in the one comforlable chair there 
was, she pulled his arms round her to form a 
craoue"^and went to sleep on his breast, wor^ 
' out with the strain of holding off from her, as 
it were, the crushing rock of grief overshadow- 
ing her and about to fall. 

Durham sat motionless, with his arms about 

« 

her, and his chin sufik on. her soft' head, 

listening to the gentle, regular breathing and 

feeling her heart beat on his. 

It was curious to have come suddenly into 

such a kingdom of love as this which Evelim 

made round him. A devotion such as was 

given him here had never been his before, and 

€ 

he felt would never be again. He had been 
loved many timeS; but there had always been 
some alloy of self-interest in those other loves. 
This was som-'thing of a naturcki wholly different, 
not to be est^matec} lightly. He sat there far 

into the night, .unwilling to disturb her, and her 
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slight sighing breath came and went, that 
breath which he knew would be ^relinquished 
happily, even with delight, for him or in his 
service. 

It is a curious knowledge. 

The five days spent with Evelyn were a 
revelation to Durham, an education beyond 
any he had received at Eton, Oxford, in the 
Army, or in the world. The other women in 

his life had becfl as Shitdows beside*her ; power 

• • 

over him had passed into and slipped out of 
their hands. With her, he felt it would be 
hers till she threw it away. 

’ other woman had lovtd him with the 
same absorption, the same* passionate self- 
surrender that she ^id. He had never laid 
his head on a bieast so ardent, nor felt the 
heart beneath it leap with joy at his mere 
>ouch. This religieuscy tffis statue, this girl 
who would hardly extend^ her finger-tips to 
any one before her, marriage, had become the 

very embodiment of radiant life.* Sitting near 
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her at times, moving her with his words or 

m ■ 

delighting he^ with his caresses, he felt some- 
thing akin to the proud exiitation of the 
electrician, or the engineer, of any one in 
the^^oresence of a Force, a force mightier, 
stronger than they, which they control, which 
they have called into being — at least drawn 

from its potential state. This ardour of love, 

* « 

this passionate force which involved her whole 
being, was mdeed a for^ in her, but he had 
been the one to unchain it, to render it visible 
and active, and he had the supreme control 
over it. 

It was Evelyn’t absence of all thought 
self in her relatidns with Durham that gave 
her such a hold upon him She did not seem 

i' 

to have, or wish to ha^e, 'any individuality 
apart from him; she was willing and able 
to merge herself entirely in him. One might , 
think, when a stronger and a weaker nature 

€ t. 

come together,^ that the strpngef one, in main- 
taining its o\^n individuality and, as it were, 
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standing upon its own strength, would in that 
way more easily maintain its owj advantages 
and, so to speik, be able to drive the weaker 
one and control it. As a matter of fact, just 
the opposite holds good. The weaker dne 
always resents being controlled and driven, 
when the stronger one stands apart from it. 
It is only where thcj stronger merges itself in 

the weaker, and so, out of two identities, makes 

♦ ♦ 

one in which the strchger half naturally pre- 
dominates, that any one nature can littain 
any great degree of influence over another. 
Durham felt that, with Evelyn, a new clement 
had come into his life, almost^ new constituent 
into his being. So much ’so, that he felt 
surprised as to ho\,\^he could have existed 
without her. I^n those few days a wonderful 
intimacy of mind sprang up between them. 
It literally seemed that tSey had only one, 

which was the fact; for Evelyn had given 

• • • 

him hers, and he. had. takei^ it and un- 
consciously fused it with his own. Evelyn, 
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in her entire abandonment of self, of all her 
own thought^, ideas, and wishes, in apparently 
giving up everything had gained Everything, 
Durham consulted her and adopted her 
vie\%, thought her thoughts and wished her 
wshes; and all quite unconsciously, simply 
because her mind had become part of his own. 
Evelyn was younger thaif Durham; she was 
thirteen years nearer the fount of life than he 
was, and full of its passionate* freshness He 
had rhore experience and more knowledge; 
she had infinitely more imagination and in- 
tuition ; and the ardent force of her emotions 
while they lasted, her instinctive convict?oD^„ 
and keen perceptions simply amazed him, 

whose forces were begiiiXmg to tire and who 

■ ^ 

had been accustomed to rely entirely upon 
experience as a guide for existence. 

They hung upon the minutes as they passed. 
Evelyn sometipc^, even involuntarily, stretched 
out her handa as if’to catch and hold them 

i * 

as they slipped by. It was after one of these 
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.movements, when her arms had fallen des- 
pairingly at her sides, that she ^looked across 
at Durham wi?h fear in her eyes. 

“ How shall I be able to let you go ? It 
will be exactly as if a limb were, torn off me.” 
It was after dinner on the third night after 
their marriage. “ Our minds have got so 
mixed up,” she went on reflectively ; “ you have 
got mine now, and you will have to take it 
with' you. I don’t bt^ieve we could sort them 
quUfi^w if we tried. I shall be left Jlithout 
you, and without part of myself too. It is 
very dreadful. One ought not to care so much 
tV' anybody.” 

She was leaning back in the chair in an 
attitude of gri-at fatigue, her arm hung over the 
chair-arm, and she looked away to the fire. It 
occurred to her suddenly^ how often she had 
prayed for this very thing, for some one to care 
for “more, mych more thai\ hyself.” “And,” 
she thought, “ evert the gods tlumselves cannot 
take back their gifts.” 
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./ 

Durham had not said anything. Whatever 
he felt or thQught at any time, he had not 
Evelyn’s habit of expressing it in Vords.^ 

Evelyn looked back again at the face oppo- 
site 1ier. With the horror of the approaching 
separation upon her, she was just beginning 
to realise the terrific burden that all great 
emotions enfold within tjiemselves, and so 
feel a little frightened. Later, she would 
understand that which indeed she already 
dimly licit: that emotions — burden and,j11,— 
were infinitely preferable to empty arms. 

“ Yes, I feel a robber and a brute. I knew I 
should. I have taken everything from you jiisj 
for these five days.” 

“ I am only so glad to Jutve given you what 

•''f 

I could,” she answered, with 9 faint smile. 
Then there was silence again, and she gazed 
away from him into the fire. She was thinking 
she had not given him the best ^art of herself, 
as she considered — her religion; and she was 

wondering withii:, herself whether she could do 
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so now—whether she ought to, could, and 
should speak to him of it. Could^she impart to 
him her religion — the religion of the Voice — 
and tell him that scene in her childhood which 
had had such a grip on her own life Snd 
moulded all her character? It was, after all^ 
just a little, short, bald incident; there seemed 
little in it, but there^it was. One could not get 
away from it. Some influence had controlled 
and gjiided hef, a simple, unconscious child. 
A YPi?® spoken to her then, an injuence 
had been upon her. What was it, if not the 
voice and influence of the Deity? How 
jvou^d Durhani himself ex^ain it? He was 
a materialist, she knew, of the most ordinary 
type; the type that goes to church docilely 
every Sunday, tepeats prayers of which it has 

no realisation, and has no conception of— no 

« 

belief in the possibility of any power inside 
man or outside him, except ^that of flesh and 
blood, of visible and tangible things. Evelyn 
gazed across at his handsomA careless face 
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now with a curious scrutiny; but some instinct 

held her bac]< from speaking. It was not the 

season. She felt in a pained way that there 

was a veil, a curtain between her soul and 

hi^ and only one Hand could raise it. Belief 

< 

*is a divine gift, like genius, to individuals, 
and they cannot hand it about amongst them- 
selves, much though thej^ may desire to give 
and to receive. Therefore she said nothing, 
and Durham thought, in the jwssession^of her 
tangible, loving self, and the rejoicingj^^f Jhe 
senses, he h^ad gained everything. Of that 
white flame the Soul, at present he knew 
and cared nothing; and Evelyn saw^,ajui 
knew exactly what he felt and thought, and 
could wait. 

< ' «. 

On the morning of the last, day before their 
separation, Evelyn awoke very early with the 
iron grip of pain upon her heart. There was 
only a little grey light in the room as yet, but 
she was restlj»ss with mental pain, and she rose 
silently, and iU'^ dressing-gown walked into the 
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large sitting-room. The blinds were down and 
the room grey and cold. No one was yet 
stirring in theliouse. 

She sat down in one of the old chairs, and 
gripped each arm with her hand. She Jelt 
paralysed at the realisation that it was the^ 
last day. It seemed as if the bonds that 
bound her to Durh^ were physical bands of 
flesh, and to sever them meant death to her- 
self. She closed her .'eyes, leaning her hea^ 
b^cjc in the chair, sick with pain. 

“ God ! won’t you come to me — help me ? I 
cannot bear it ! Why do you make me suffer so 
much?” 

Her brain seemed blank for some minutes; 
then there gradually stole into it a thought, an 
answer. 

“ You prayed to have much to feel, much to 
suffer. This suffering is but the inevitable 
price of the five days just jpa^. You suffer 
more than many others* became you enjoy 
more. Great joy in possessiji^n means great 
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sorrow in loss; this is -the law of the'Vorld. 
The proportions cannot be broken.” 

Evelyn unclosed her eyes. *rhe room was 
very grey and quiet. No one had been speak- 
ing; she had only been thinking. But she 

4 ' 

v^felt blessed and comforted. It seemed as if a 
beneficent influence were near her. 

*'Help me, be near jLie!'^ she murmured, 
stretching out her arms, and the relieving tears 
came slowly to her eyesf 
Th^ maid came in presently to dust th fi.|p om 
and lay the fire, and Evelyn went back to 
dress. 

At breakfast ^e drank her tea, bu^ she 
could eat nothing. Durham looked at her with 
anxiety. Her face was white, almost trans- 
parent, and in the large^^eyes, „torn wide open 

wuth suffering, the pupils had dilated until the 

% 

sunny blue of the iris was almost eclipsed. 
They were fixed * upon him with a look of 

• • 4 

passionate absorption that Durham had never 
seen before. 
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“ Dear little girl/’ he said, stretching out his 
hand to hers across the corner qf the table, “ 1 
am sorry you suffer so much.” 

She laid her very slender, nervous little vi^hite 
hand in his, which closed over it in a firm, 
warm clasp. 

“ I am glad,” she said simply. “ I did 
resent it; but I I understand now. What 
I feel now is, after all, tlip prqpiise of the 
intense joy I stall huye when you c«ne back 
to m'*.” 

Durham did not answer. He only looked at 
her, pained and troubled with the thought he 
might not come back to her 

Evelyn divined his thought. 

“Yes you will,” she persisted. “You cannot 

#1 

get killed; my prayers will be perpetually 
bet.ween you and death.” 

Durham gazed at her curiously. . She looked 
wqpderfully ethereal, spirituals in«that moment, 
and she. had such a passionatef force of con- 
viction within herself, that il was difficult 
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to hear her and iiot be at least momentarily 
impressed. 

“You are going to hover round me, as my 

f 

guardian angel ?” he said, smiling. 

*’‘1 shall not be allowed to come to you, 
fl’m afraid,” Evelyn answered, with a little' 
smile in return. “ But He shall give His 
angels charge over thee,”^he added in a low 
voice. 

Therei was silence, arfd their hands we,re still 
clasped in each other’s. 

Then Durham said restlessly: 

“I don’t see, Evelyn, how you can explain 

jr% t 3 

it to yourself. Look here, if prayer really had 
any power we should all be standing up in the 
field and the bullets would be hitting us and 
no one would be killed: it would be a miracle.” 

“Well, but don|t you see, it would equally 
be a miracje if you could get everybody to 
be prayed for as I shall pray for you. You 
could not g(i*i a mass of* people together, all 
of whom woi, Id te praying every minute. 
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If you could, no one can say what would 
happen.” 

Evelyn had all the doggedness and ex- 
clusiveness of vision of her youth, which 

\ 

carries a certain strength with it. Durham 
was too sore at heart to argue, and nothin};' 
could give him belief, any more than anything 
could shake hers; iso he only bent forward 
and kissed the sweet littla moyth he loved, 
and srid: 

“ Pray for me, darling, if you like.” 

And they both rose to the practical work 
of the day. 

D”.rham was out a great ^deal, and Evelyn 
pushed on with his packing, for him, alone. 
She was delighted to be serving him, and 
knelt by the empty trunks folding and laying 
in his things in a strange jpixture of happiness 
and pain, ishe often paused for a moment 
in her work, and leaning qpe ^elbow on the 
box-edg^p stared ubsentiy dotvn, thinking. 
Those five days, how won-.erful they had 
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been! Gay, vivid days of absorbing feeling! 
What a series of varied, changmg emotions 
had been strung along through themj How 
keenly alive she had been I how acutely 
conscious of living, how sensitive to both 
J)leasure and pain ! And what moments there 
had been in them! — moments of anticipation, 
of realisation, of passionate pleasure, of 
triumph, of g;elf-STij:render. 

Wh^err Durham came.*in, Fje surprised her 
in ona of these fits of abstraction, and was 
astonished at the rapt look on her face as 
^e raised it to his. They packed the remainder 
of the box together, and then rang for "some 
tea to be sent up, which they drank sitting on 
the closed lid. 

It was late in the evening when they had 
finished everything, The rooms had at last 
that most miserable of all appearances — a 
“ cleared up look. The cen^tre - table was 
dusty and littered with Ifttle ends of string; 

a bunch of tlfc satne for which there was 
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no further use lay in the middle. Packed 
and strapped trunks were against the wall. 
The fire had gone down from neglect 
in the ashy grate. The fireplace itself was 
filled with old papers, torn-up letters and 
bills. 

They sat down, white-faced and fatigued, 
and looked at each ether miserably. 

“ It’s wretched — miserable, tljis,”^ Durham 
broke out, letting fiis head drop~ qn'‘'1iis 
hand. 

But Evelyn was braver. 

“It has been worth it,” was ^1 she.. said, 
and her white lips smiled. 

They both felt intensely unhappy, which 
was a pledge of their still having the capacity 
to feel happy — the greatest gift next to happi- 
ness itself, in this worl(^ Neither of them 
had any philosophy, whic^ was. a very good 
thing for thejn. Philosopjiy sindeed is the 
blight of life. It 'is a ihental^cocaine which 

deadens the nerves to pain, d is true, but a 
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dead nerve cannot quiver with either joy or 
pain. 

Out of the many and varied, beautifully- 
hued and tinted, threads of life, philosophy 
can only weave a dull grey fabric, even in 
lone and texture, evenly displeasing. 



CHAPTER VL 


The following morning, in the grey and deadly 
cold of the early hours, Evelyn, shivering in 
her furs, entered h4r mother’s carriage, drawn 
up at the station platform. _The door closed 
with a snap.* The /direction to (ijop-wnor 
Gardens was taken, and Evelyn felj back 
against the cushions, the sobs she had sup- 
pressed and conquered so long b.^cakin^ from 
her-^sobs which seemed to tear her heart 
out of her breast, and drenched her pale face 

beneath the heavy veil. Durham had gone, 

♦ ^ 

the regiment had gone. The rooms in Jermyn 
Street were given up. ;rhe five days spent 
there seemed like a dreanj, vivid and violent, 
that had troubled the sleep pf I>gr maidenhood, 
and from which She now aw%ke in a dark 
night, alone, trembling and lonely. 
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She dreaded the return to her home, dreaded 
to take up the burden of the long, empty, 
useless days, the senseless roun^ of dressing 

t 

and dining and teaing and gossip, the squirrel’s 
eSSercising wheel, in which one runs ceaselessly 
without getting anywhere. No stay, no anchor, 
no grip on the realities of life, nothing to hope 
for till Durham came IJack. She felt the 
taking up of her single life again acutely. 
Abc.''eaii, she felt it in “ber mpfher’s presence; 
so much so, that she begged to have a sitting- 
room entirely to herself, in w'hich she might 
spend her time undisturbed by her mother’s 
tnends. Friends of her owm she had sone, 
and desired none. Lady Hastings blandly 
acquiesced, as was her rule, with Evelyn’s 
extraordinary whims, dnd a little drawing- 
room, daintily fitted up in blue satin, was 
arranged for her, opening out of her bedroom 
and dressing-ryom. Here Evelyn spent her 
time. It wast, her oratory. There was no 
crucifix visible, no shrine, no candles nor 
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flowers arranged on side-tables, no Bibles, 
books, nor rosaries anywhere to be seen; but, 
none the less, it was a temple of the most 
earnest, passionate prayer that has ever as- 
cended to any deity. 

Up and down, up and down the pretty little 
room the girl walked for hours, completely lost 
in the prayers thatj she believed were like 
armour put round the absent one. At other 
times she wrote* letteri there to Durham, or. lay 
back in her chair, looking through half-closed 
lids at the fire, and living over again as far as 
she could the five days she had known of life. 
She did a little wool-work now and then lu 
4^1ease her mother, who impressed upon her 
that doing nothing when one was alone was a 
waste of time Wliy tdoing nothing in the 
society of others, as her mother did afternoon 
after afternotj when caflcrs came to four 
o’clock tea, was any more ^ profitable, Evelyn 
never understood, nor did she^inqfiire. 

The strain of her intense prayer was so great, 
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that at night she fell into a dull, heavy sleep, 
like one who has worked all day. But she was 
glad to think'that her thoughts knd mental life 
were all devoted to Durham. It was a comfort 
■4n its way. “ It’s the only thing I can do for 
him,” she said to herself constantly, “ the only 
thing I can do.” 

One afternoon, about a^ month after Durham 
had gone, Evelyn was sitting in her own little 
dq^ing-room, with hcB work-basket open on a 
round tabic by her, when Maud Stevens was 
shown in. Evelyn rose, and the two women 
who had parted last in the schoolroom, stood 
•fcfcing each other. In spite of her pallQ^r and 
strained expression, Evelyn had the air of life 
and grace that only women who have been 
loved possess. The other 'seemed still wrapped 
in the heavy dulness of unawakened girlhood. 
They exchanged greetings ami sat down 
opposite each other. 

‘‘ It is so s|d for you, I ^pity \ovi so much,*’ 

murmured Miss Stevens, who nearly died with 
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envy of Evelyn each time her eye caught the 
glint of the latter’s wedding-ring. 

Evelyn looked up brightly from tier basket, 
in which she was laying back some warm 
coloured wools. 

“What is so sad?” she inquired, fixing her 
eyes on the other’s face. 

“Why — well — yourj being parted so soon 
after your marriage,” faltered Maud, discon- 
certed by the radian*, .trustful peace of the 
other’s face. 

“Yes, it is. But then he is coming back, 
replied Evelyn, again turning to her wools. 

The accent of commonplace certaftity in ner 
.one deceived her hearer, who ‘thought it must 
spring from soiiic commonplace security. 

“Oh! when?” 

“ When he has done his duty, and his 
country has d^ne with him*” returned Evelyn 
calmly. 

Miss Stevens*smilqd superciliou^y. 

“Oh yes, of course we all hope so; but then 
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you can never tell.” And with a sigh, ''So many 
never come back.” 

I am quite certain he will, because, you 

* 

see, I have prayed that he may,” replied 
'Evelyn, sorting her wools, and a certain firm- 
ness coming into the sad, drooping lines of her 
mouth. 

“ I don’t see that mak(s any difference. I’m 
sure I’ve prayed for lots of things Tve never 
go^,” ^laud answered, digging viciously at the 
carpet with the point of her parasol. “ I don’t 
believe in prayers.” 

** Perhaps that’s why they are so unsuccess- 
ful,” Evelyn ans\\ered, with a joyoui little 
laugh, and the look that was in her eyes as she 
raised them seemed suddenly more enviable to 
the girl opposite her than even her wedding- 
ring. 

But suiely you don’t think ybu’ll get every- 
thing you want by just asking for it, do you ? ” 
she answerei , with wide-open eyes; ^'that’s 

ridiculous — nobody docs.” 
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“I always have,” returned Evelyn steadily, 
leaning back in^her chair. 

“But you might ask for all sorts of im- 
possible things; for instance, if you lost your 
arm, you might pray it would grow again.” 

“ Yesy^ might ; but I shouldn’t.” 

“Well, but why?” 

“ Because I don’t believe that God is omni 
potent.” 

“ Oh, Evelyn 1*'” anS ^iss Stevens sat- bolt 
upright, looking white and shocked. 

“ You’ve just admitted the same, thing.” 

“ I ? I should never say such a thing 1 ” 

“Weil, you talked about impossible things: 
omnipotence knows no impossibility.” 

“Oh, that’s different; you mix things up 
so, and turn them round. You always are 
hateful when you argue, and I think you’re 
very wicked aftid irreligious, wound up Maud 
indignantly. 

Evelyn, smiled. 

“Don’t be angry, Maud. I don’t want to 
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argue. I should like to make my religion as 
clear and as real to you as it^is to me. You 
can’t think what it means to one’s ^ life; you 
don’t know how it has helped me lately. But 
for it, I should have killed myself when Durham 
left me.” 

Maud looked shocked again, also offended. 

“ I should think I’m a good deal more reli- 
gious thaiv'/^ai are,” she said huffily. 

"Perhaps so; but religion makoS me so 
hap^y, yours has no effect on you.” 

' " I don’t see how you can be very religious 

wh^n you say such dreadful things, and think 
God isn’t all-powerful.” 

"That is the key-note of my religion; that 

seems to me to explain so many things, to 

% 

make it possible to loVe God, and to think Him 
all-wise and all-merciful as I do; whereas if you 
believe Him omnipotent, and tJien look round 
and see all ^he ^horrible suffering, the cruelty, 
the torture cA' animals, the atrocity, the injustice, 
the pain of the world, if you think He can 
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remove all that and does not, then it seems 
impossible to believe Him merciful or wise.*' 
^‘Yet we’re always taught that He has His 
own reasons for all that, which we cannot 
understand,” returned Maud slowly. 

■*“ But that seems to me such a roundabout 
way of excusing it all, and to me it seems so 
obvious that God — that is, the Power of Good — 
is not omnipotent. If it were so -t would be 
opposite to everything elsje we see in the world. 
The <^ual character is in everything: the opposi-^ 
tion of good and bad, it enter-; into every 
part of the universal scheme. Look at^the 
human -being alone — his depths of cruelty 
and his heights of heroism, it is so absurd 
to trace it all to the same source. The only 

.n , 

way you can explain it is by supposing two 
powers — one for evil, the other for good, 
fighting against each other, perpetually and 
with pretty even forces, so that the victory is 
never decided.” 

“That comes round, then, to the old idea 
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we’ve always had, of God and Satan; I don’t 
see much originality in that,” remarked Miss 

r 

Stevens discontentedly. 

“ God and Satan were and are very convenient 
words for designating the opposing forces of good 
and evil ; there’s no objection to them,” Evelyn 
answered calmly. “What I do dislike in the 
ordinary Christian reli^i-on is the idea of God 
being ui«rwDotent ; because if He were so, why 
shondd He let Satan fight aghinst Him at all ? 
That does not seem explained or explainable. 
The one great bulwark of my religion is 
that He is not omnipotent. He is just a 
great, good, dear Father; very, very power- 
ful, but not almighty; and He feels just as 
sorry as I do for all the misery in this 
world, and would ,,stoj) it jn a minute if 
He could, but He cannot. My attitude to 
Him is that of a child to its father. An 

, f. 

intelligent child does not go crying to its father 
for the sun> he'knows it cannot be given to him; 

but he asks for things the father can give, things 
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quite beyond liis own powers of attainment, and 
he hopes and believes his father will gi^e them, 
and the father Soes.” 

“Sametimes,” remarked Miss Stevens sarcas- 
tically, “and sometimes not; that unpertainty^ 
about their donations seems a peculiarity which 
fathers, divine and human, possess in common ! ” 

"Arising from the uacertainty of the conduct 
of the child,” answered Evelyn, quietl^j^ “ the 
child must be in elosa-^.njl loving refationp with 
its father, study his wishes, and try to please 
him, I am, or believe I am, m close touch with 
my Father, and he is aways ready to listen to 
me. It’s all quite simple and natural — a humble, 
homespun religion, with nothing high-flown 
about it.” 

“ But how do you sttidy His wishes and try to 

« % 

please Him, and how do you know what He 
wants ? ” 

“ My God is a God of kindness,” answered 
Evelyn softly, “and I do try to*be ^ind — that’s 
all I can do.” 
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“ And you believe that you’ll go to Heaven, 
and all that, I suppose?” pursued Miss Stevens, 

f . . ^ 

disappointed at finding her friend so orthodox 

i 

after all. 

‘‘ I ne'^r trouble about that ; God takes care 
of me while I am alive, and He is always n^kr 
me, so I suppose He will take care of me and 
be near me when I die. feel so safe, so secure, 

alway^i, -^nothing matters to me. It’s like,’* 

• • 

she on dreamily, fc;wking past her friend 

into space, living with a great Hand always 

* » . . . • 
fcvcr you, within the shelter of its palm. Some 

day it may lift you up and place you elsewhere, 

but that does not matter, its touch will always 

be kind.” 

There was silence. Evelyn’s face w^as trans- 
figured, and Miss Ste;v^eni gazed at it fascinated. 
There was something certainly here in this 
religion — some real, vital essenee that made it 

4 I 

quite different from her own, contained in a 
morocco C< ole 'and handsomo" Church Service, 
and carried in them by her to church every 
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Sunday, and as regularly carried back and 
put away in the top corner-drawer of her bed- 
room. 

“ I almost wish I were like you,” she 
said involuntarily, after a minute, ^nd ther^ 
hushed and added hastily, “and had your 
religion." 

She remembered ^e had always wished to. 
be like Evelyn ; to possess her clear vVih'te skin 
in exchange forTiern^c^Ies, her art of iooking 
attractive when she had really no right to, and 
other things of the sort. It occurred to hv.r 
now in a flash, staring at Evelyn’s face against 
the ch?iir-back opposite her, that the ‘something 
which she had never known and never envied 
her for, was the most valuable of all. She had 
often wondered what it :^vas that seemed so to 
glorify Evelyn’s simple, quiet face to an oval of 
beauty ; now ^he saw the ik)od of light in the 
eyes, the sw'eetness on the mouth, tjje tranquillity 
on the foreheadrand understood. 

“ 1 should like to share it with you,” returned 
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Evelyn softly; “ it is too good a thing to keep 
to one’s self." 

f 

“ Well, woyld — ^would it be any use, do you 
think, for me to pray to get rid of my freckles, 
/or instaace?” said Miss Stevens, blushing 
furiously, and dreadfully afraid that Evelyn 
would laugh. 

But Evelyn looked a§ her quite seriously; 
tout 'WTnprendre c’esi tout pardonner, and 
Evelyn had lived so n\uc!hf“’wifh God that she 
viewed humanity as He does all comprehending 
"Jftid all pardoning. 

“ No,” she said very gently, “I don’t think it 
would yetll nor any prayer you made. You see, 
you are not in touch with God; you are not 
in the habit of praying and believing in, and 
waiting for, the answer. Vou could not expect 
God to hear a haphazard prayer like that ; He 
might or He mightjnot. It would*prove nothing 
either way. J3ut you must pray for everything 
you want, aife you must work your hardest too; 

•you must do everything you can to get for 
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yourself what you are praying for, or you can’t 
expect God to hear you, any more than a father 
would pp.y any attention to a tiresome child that 
sat down and screamed for something, without 
making any effort to get it for himsalf. But^^ 
you work very hard and pray very hard, and 
believe arfd think about God a great deal, and 
are always kind, ybu will find your prayer 
answered In time.” 

Maud lookedf grave, j 

“It’s very difficult.” she said, after a minute. 

“ Everything in life is difficult,” repi.vd 
Evelyn, simply. 

“YJh’ve got quite a littlq religfon of your 
own,” Maud said after a minute, curiously and 
enviously; “I wish you’d write it down for me.” 

Evelyn arched her eysbrows. 

“ But there’s so little, there’s nothing to write. 
Love in your heart, belief in your, brain, and a^ 
prayer on your lips — that’s all it^omes to, that’s 
all there is.” 

“Oh yes, I shan’t remember what you’ve 
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said now. You might write down what one 
has to believe and what one has to do, and I’d 
just learn it and try to see if it did ^e any 
good.” 

^'^Maud Was drawing on her gloves. She was 
going to a tea, where there was all the attrac- 
tion of new dresses, possible flirtations, gossip, 
-scandal, unkind remarks, and agonies of 
jealousyrf>ut, she was really interested in this 
new religious idea. TheSre mi^ht be sdfiiething 
in Jt that' was better than the above list; and 
she looked pleadingly at the tranquil face, 
opposite* her, that looked proud and calm 
and peaceful in .the consciousness of ^ great 
possession. 

“ Well, I might write something for you,*’ 

t 

Evelyn said slowly, “if you really wish it; but 
I have so little to do with books, as you see, 
^d I don’t }3elieve#I can formulate a religion 
for you.” 

“Yes you cin,” said Maud brightly,. getting 
up; “you’ll write out a nice little bible 
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for me, an(f then I shall know what to 
do. I shan’t^ forget^ what you've said, and 
I shall <^all in to-morrow for it about this 
time.” 

Evelyn laughed, and they shook hands. 

“ I’m going to Mrs. Gerald’s to a tea; I wish 
you were ciJming.” 

“ I am so thankfiii I am not,” returned 
Evelyn, with a little shudder of vicarious ennui, 
and the ^i/ls parfed? 

Tl\,e following afternoon Maud presented 
herself again. She was so eager abou^ K r 
new idea that she even forgot to talk of the 
tea. She saw Evelyn sitting in her chair, 
apparently doing nothing, and she guessed she 
was praying. 

“ Well ? ” she said, gazing at her curiously. 

“ Here is your bible,” Evelyn said quietly, 
and she drew* out of the bq|jpm of her dress a 
sheet of writing-paper folded togeyier. 

Maud took i? and turned it? ov5r. On it she 
read:— ' 
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EVELYN’S BIBLE. 


Articles of % Belief. 


I 


Jnfunctlons, 


1. The God of this re- 
ligion is the God of 

^ kindrKJSS. 

2. He is not omnipo- 
tent. 

3. He cannot prevent 
the pain of the 
^orld. 

4. The ' extent of His 
power is unknown. * 

^ '»nc;wers prayer, 
but only according 
to His powers and 
desire^. 

6. He stands in^thc re- 
lation to man of 
Father to child. 


7, The kind 

are His 

children. 


8. Prayer is 

antici- 

pative. 

1 

9. Prayer is 
pective. J 

retros- 

f 

10. Prayer is 

cumu- 


lative. 


BE 

KIND. 
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she examined it slowly with wrinklinc 
brows. 

“ I s6e you’ve said nothing in this about 
Christ and the Virgin Mary and all that, so I 
suppose you don’t believe in it.” 

Evelyn looked distressed. 

“ Don’t ask me about that. I would rather 

t 

not discuss it. I was not there Anno Domini 
in Bethlehem. I know nolhir\g. .Anything 
may or may not be. ?fo one can argile tibout 
religion or fight for it on intcUgQtiia.1. ‘^rcunds. 
It is a thing of the emotions, of instincfiive 
beliefs. I have given you mine. It. is the 
simplest form possible. I wovry about nothing, 
ask 'for nothing, try to prove nothing. There is 
t, my ; ■r- glip'iy n : it is enough for me. It fills my 
whole life. You can take it also if you think it 
will do for you; or you can keep the ordinary 
Church Protestantism, if Wkat appeals to you 
more.” 

Maud wavered. Whaf had *her ordinary 

Church Protestantism done for her? It 
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seemed nothing. She had always disliked 
Sunday morning with its tiresojne hours in 
church, her prayer-book had always sj^emed a 
mass of words without meaning made up by 
her kasty repetition of the Lord’s Prayer 
kneeling shivering by her bedside brought her 
no comfort. But this idea of an eVer-present 
companion to whom you could talk as Evelyn 
did, who granted your prayers and would send 
you lover and take awfiy your ^frecklei. ’even, il 
you asked him long enough — there was some- 
thkg seductive in this to frail, selfish humanity. 
And Evelyn said if you were only kind you 
could havfe no ^sins. Was that rigltt? It 
seemed right when she said so. Maud took up 
the little folded paper and said eagerly: 

'' I will take this and abide by* it, and try to 
get God to come and visit me too, as He docs 

you.” 

% 

Evelyn tool| both her hands. 

‘‘ What doyon Wish for most ?n the world?” 
she said. 
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“I wanr to be engaged,” replied Maud, 
reddening, bijJ speaking frankly, so much did 
Evelyn’^i eyes seem to draw her soul from 
her. “I am getting so old, nearly twenty-one, 
and I have never had a regular engagement lijf j, 
Aost girls.” 

“ Pray, then, for that all day and all night 
with all your soul.” 

“ But must not I pray to be made good ? — I 
1X16^11 kixA Jk or a’nythlng^ first, for God to ai^e 
my ^eart pure or something like that ? ” 

Evelyn smiled very sweetly and sadly. 

” Communion with God, constant prater will 
do that,' Try and feel that I^e is id the room 
with- you. Sit at His feet and talk to Him.” 

Maud leaned forward, and the girls kissed 
eacl 
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It was Tuesday noon. A luncheon had been 
arranged in honour of Lady Hastings’s 
daughter, and Evelyn, inclescribably bored and 
wearied by the anticipation of i^ sat before her 

1 i 

glass watching her mai^ maftiitg heji :T»ore and 
more unaUractive each moment as she stead- 
fastly* proceeded in dressing her mistress’s rich 
auburn hair in the latest style, as it happened, 
the most unbecoming one possible to Evelyn’s 
face. 

“Stanley, you are making me hideous,’’ she, 
observed listlessly, 

“It is unfortunate that madam has not the 
latest style of face. It does not* become this 

I ^ * 

coifture; but, we can make madam’s cheek- 
bones higher ‘with a ’touch of rouge.*’ 

“I won’t lav? -’uy rouge,’’ returned her 
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mistress wftb sudden energy and a Hush of 
anger. 

Stanley shrugged her shoulders imperceptibly 
and fastened the last pin into the monstrosity 
she had contrived to make out of, the light, 
Silken waves of hair entrusted to her. Evelyn 
rose from* her chair, and the rest of her toilet 
was completed in silence. 

wlien she came downstairs Tier mother 
glanced '“yer hfcr'with^ satisfaction. Ev«lynV‘ 
face might be pale, her eyes heavy, and her 
heart sore, her husband might be absent ?in^ i.i 
hourly danger, but did not her gown fit^nd her 
hat lock smart? was she pot going to a 
luncheon at a house where princes dined ? 
„An appearance of grief was no doubt becoming 
and wSe, but.surely in her heart Evelyn must 
be very happy. So reasoned Lady Hastings. 

Through •4he perfect ureens of hothouse 
flowers on the luncheon-table, powers Tl^?iich 
represented double the cost of thy food upon it, 
Evelyn saw a line o f , fa res ^ttithout heeding 
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them; the women's for the mosf-part were 
made up and painted until they seemed like 
mere masks such as one can buy for Guy 
Fawkes’ day — pink-cheeked, staring-eyed, and 
, grinning. . The men’s were dull and impassive, 
heavy and fish-eyed from over-feeding. Evelyn 
longed to be away. Beside her Count 
Slinsky, owner of a genuine title and immense 
estates in Poland. He was credited, too, with 
^'^bssessing that pleasing eccehtrickyj brains, 
andj hat was why Evelyn, also believed to {lave 
the same peculiarity, was seated next him. 

Lady Hastings looked across at her and at 
the intercepted face of the Count ^tnd felt 
complacent. 

‘‘ After all,” she was thinking, ‘‘ it ^ docs n’ t_spL 
much matter a girl being eleven if they don’t 
object to it.” The “they” in her mind re- 
ferring to Society in general*,' but more 
particularly .to people of title. She re- 

* . it 

membered Oiat “ she herself, though never 
accused of stupid and bourgeois 
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as cleverqitss, had not sat next anybody 
particular at her debut luncheons, and she 
thought Evelyn must feel very h^ppy. 

Evelyn did not unduly exert herself to please 
Count Slinsky, but she pleased him all the 
same. Her unpainted cheek pleased him, and 
the unconscious charity of thought and feeling 
that she showed in ali* the conversations he led 
her into. 

The luncheon v/as nearly over, iiie 
weary routine of eating things which don’t 
suit one, of drinking things one doesn’fe l^ke, 

I 

hearing things one has heard before, and saying 
tilings <^e is not interested in, had been got 
thr6ugh by the victims, and Evelyn was feeling 
cheerful at the near prospect of escape. 

* Lad/*' ilhstjngs ^a^ deep in conversation 
with Lady Craven, when a sudden wave of 
exclamations^ caused he^.to start and look' 
apprehensively across the table. To her hStror 
and dismay shfi. saw Evclyjj holo^g' her wrist, 

from which a miniature 'strcs<3i{ of blood was 
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pouring on to her hostess’s white ^amask, and; 
the Count leaning forward proffering his silk 
handkerchief io tie up the wound. Evelyn 
herself, however, took no notice of the cut nor 
the blood on the handkerchief. She was 
staring across the table in the direction of hojr 
mother, it is true, but with eyes that^ looked far 
past her, and were full ‘of curious light. A 
second’s silence fell on the table, every one was 
ttt her. Then Evelyn said suddenly, 
** He’s wounded!” 

A ?hiver wciit round the table. Every" one 
knew that she was thinking of her absent 
husband. She was very inconsiderate. They 
all knew, of course, that men were fighting and 
dying and bleeding for them in the field, while 
they were feeding, gossiping, and 

i. 

home, but she should’ not remind them of it at 
luncheon. 

L-'dy Hastings went white to her eyelashes 
with chagiin'f 

“Evelyn! i\^vglynP’ she said sharply. The 
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keen tone^'S^f displeasure recalled the girl to 
herself. She glanced hastily round the table, 
and coloured to find every eye*full of wonder 
and consternation fixed on her; above all, her 
mother’s white, angry face opposite show^ed her 
that she had seriously disturbed all these well- 
meaning people who were entertaining her, 
She took the whole matter in, in a moment, and 
with natural presence of mind forced a smile 
and added guick*!/: 

‘‘But not seriously, any more than I am!’ 

m 

and surrendered her hand to be bandaged .1'} 
the Count, who was gazing at her synjpatheti- 
cally 

Lady Hastings drew her breath again, 
relieved. Evelyn had saved the situation, and 
•ler snlile was certainFy lovely. But what a 
terrible person she was to take about with one ! 

i 

Why had «he, the a^ays correct Lady 
Hastings, been cursed with such . ah impdfsible 
daughter ? The*Count was abSorbeH in Evelyn’s 

hand, and general CQrjversation, was resumed 
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with an effort among the other gu&sts. A few 
nwments later the hostess collected eyes and 
rose. Evcl3'n/who had been sitting back in 
her chair, pallid and motionless, did not rise 
with the rest. She had fainted. 

' I 

Count Slinsky’s physical strength was nCv 
usually his strong point, but he., gathered 
enough on this occasion fo carry Evelyn as far 
as the sofa, where the guests crowded round her 
ffi consternation. Window? were opened, the 
lace at her throat unfastened, smelling bottles 

4 *• 

were put beneath her nose, and glasses of cold 
water offered to sprinkle her forehead. She 
came to her senses very quickly, and .^at up on 
the couch with an absent, disconcerted look. 
Count Slinsky and Lady Hastings remained 
beside her, and the latter after q few nfoments 
moved away to the window. The Count con- 
tinued to look at her steadfastly. < As has been 
said,'^ these two possessed the common attribute 
of brains,' ail(i these call to each other across a 

crowd, when they find their like, as strongly as 
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hearts caj^ do or physical affinities, only in 
different language* 

Evelyn, pale, tremulous, unnerved, with 
shining, absent eyes, spoke to him after a" 
moment in a quiet, natural voice, ^ie had 
^said nothing, but his silence was full ot 
understanding. 

“You know I had no reason to cut myself 
like that. The knife was in my hand, but I 
don't see hpw it Happened. I feel sure Dudiafti 
was wounded just then, and in the same place. 

I saw " but she stopped short and lo^^^d 

at hinv “All this seems absurd you — it 

must. Don’t let’s talk any mere of k.” 

“.Do tell me; tell me all you saw in that 
moment when your spirit was so far away from 
me,’’ Ite preyed, leanihg forward eagerly; “I 
shall not ridicule it. I am not sceptical; tell 
me.” 

“ Well, only that for a momes\l I seeilfed to 
catch a glimpst of somethiifg. TV plain, very 

dark, only with a mopn rising behind a hill of 
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jutting rock. It was all sharp shadow and 
white light, and a little body o^ horse were 
galloping over it, and then there was a flash and 
cry beside one of the rocks in shadow, and , . . 
•and it a\l w^ent away when mamma said 
‘Evelyn/’* 

She paused again, and Count Slinsky did not 
speak, only continued to wait attentively. But 
Evelyn saw there was no derision, no in- 
credulity; only the gravest inteVest ^ his face, 
and she continued simply — “There is nothing 
in after all, nothing at all; only it startled 
me. 1 fut myself, and the idea of ^iwounds 
and the ^ght of blood made me, course, 
think of Cecil, and the brain called up a scene 
for the moment before me. It does that 
very easily with me.* Sometimes 5, few 

f 

^words will bring a whole picture before me, 
words that I am sure would not tell much to 
other people**^ ' 

“You are not ‘telling the truth now,” 

observed the Count calmly; “you are not 
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telling rnnj what you really think, what your 
conviction is.” 

“ Well, do you want to know it ?” said Evelyn, 
suddenly bending forward and speaking very 
earnestly. “ I think it is a mess^e.^^from God* 
I prayed I might know when Cecil was wounded. 
I have my answer now: he is wounded.” 

Count Slinsky nodded. “Just so: that’s 
what I knew you thought.” 

“And you don'^t think so,” Evelyn answered, 
smiling. 

“ I think nothing — because 1 know nothing/’ 
he returned gravely. “You may ha^e tne gift 
of sec .id sight. There se»ms to» be such a 
thing,” and he gazed into her eyes seriously. 
The mental and religious life she led inwardly, 
far reiiioved frdm Ae petty details of existence, 
had wonderfully spiritualised her face. The 
Count thought of the ^ogis of India, an3’ 
wondered how far the veil of flesh can 45c cast 
aside and the* Spirit set free fr^'it, by the 
human will. He had studied the Yogis and the 
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marvellous religions of India, and^.they had 
taUght him much. 

Lady Hastings came up and carried. Evelyn 
away before they had had any more conversa- 
tion, aiid ]^v 9 lyn went home absorbed in herself 
and quite silent. 

That night she felt unusually wearied and 
tired, and went to bed early. A large fire burned 
in the grate, nt the foot of her bed, and she lay 
for along time gazing ai the lucent ;:ed thrown 
all over the room— a room the embodiment of 
luxuri6us comfort, from the deep velvet chairs 
glowing jn the firelight to the voluminous cur- 
tains that chroudsd the window. Bub the girl 
in her great silk-hung bed felt indescribably 
lonely and desolate, and the tears kept welling 
up to her eyes and falling noisfel^is^y tifl they 
had soaked the pillow. Her wrist throbbed 
‘violently, and she altered the handkeiichier several 
timcsVithouty:\asing it. Then, as she felt sleep 
coming stealtnilywer her, her thoughts turned 
■ to prayer, and she prayed simply to the God 

m. 
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who wa^ always near her, as one talks to a 
friend : 

“I should like to know where he is, and 
whether the wound is serious. He was wounded 
to-day, was he not, in the wrist, and You Iet*me 
feel the same? O God, thank *yl^i for ‘that 
glimpse ©f him, and for my cut. Please tell me 
how he is, and oh save him, save him for me, 
and bring him back. Take me to him now in 
my dream, tak& me to him.” HeV eyes, grew 
heavier, her lips ceased to move, she turned on 
one side, put her unwounded hand bent^th her 
cheek, and fell asleep. 

’A great grey plain, misty and still in the 
early light, began to grow out of the pitchy 
void -^f bfack »iigrft before his eyes as Durham, 
with a groan, lifted his aching head and looked 
out. ‘Sinc^e the setting of the moon behii»d 
the opposite ridge, the hours JiaH pasj^d over 
him heavily l&den with pain, anc* fever. There 
was a 'great gash in his* wrist on w|ich at last 
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♦ 

the blood had blackened and grown* dry, and 
his ankle was shot through and useless. He 
had been overlobked, forgotten, left behind; the 
'dawn taught him this, as it showed him the 
deserted plain rolling away in quiet grey on 
every side.’’ He closed his eyes again. Ther^ 
was nothing to see but the ledge of rock over 
him, under which he had crawled for shelter 
yesterday, and his loneliness, written between 
the sky and plain. Hi? bodjl foodl^ss, nearly 
bloodless, nearly pulseless, felt nothing. Behind 
the curtain of his lids, the brain, filled with the 
strange fire of fever, seemed alight and glowing. 
It is strange how l^is fever which consufties and 
kills, lends to the brain a power which is semi- 
divine. Man is allowed to rise to the state 
of the gods, and as he* touches „ it, h(C dies. 
Moments of extraordinary mental power are 
^iven to man when his temperature cises' to the 
killing«point. 

Durham /iivfed over again the" five days with 

’Evelyn, tile rest of his life before and after 
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was blotted out It was only those five days 
that were vjgrth counting. With extraordinary 
minuteness and precision, the Ifrain worked out 
again the whole picture of them, minute by 
minute, detail by detail. Evelyn wa^ in his 
arms, again he had a strand of he/ light hair 
round his fingers; her tender eyes were on 
him. Then he heard her voice saying, “How 
you are wounded!” But in those days he had not 
been wounded. It was confused and yet so clear. 
Then it became still clearer: his eyelids flew 
open. Evelyn was there, her face was framed 
against the rock! He gave a grqgt cry of 
joy, and*then her lips were on* his — ho felt their 
softness and saw t''" gleam of her eyes near to 
his. 

“ Hciw did you gef here?" he asked con- 
fusedly 

“ I dSn’t know,” Eveljp answered. A joyous 
laugh rang out under the rock^ “I affii part 
of yourself — I*%,m here bccifuse ^oA are here, 

I suppose. If a wjman gives you per body, 
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you can lose her; if she gives you her mind, 
you have her for ever.” 

** Dear Eveljn,” he murmured, holding her 
with burning hands. He was weak* now, and 
he held on to life by her strength. 

Give \ne your wrist, and let me suck thdlt 
black blood away from it,” she said, raising the 
wounded hand, and he felt her lips’ pressure 
on it, while a strange comfort and delight ran 
through fiis shocked and* battered frame. 

When she had cleared the blood from the 

• . ■ * • 

wound, she bound it up with his handkerchief, 

' 4 

and he watched her. It all seemed natural 

4F 

and yet ijnnatujal, and he was too .weak to 
reason. 

“ You are burnt up with fever,” she said. 
“ Have you no water witft you>_ iite jpu not 
dreadfully thirsty ?” 

“Yes; my things must be scattered round 
someM»hcre. Look for my flask and the water- 
bottle. I^an liv8 if I get somc^ater.” 

Evelynj rose, laying his arm down* on the 
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grass and stepped from Under the rock. The 
sun was^iust rising in a golden flame over 
the edge of the plain. Grealf arches of rose- 
colour ribbed the sky. The breeze before the* 
dawn swept softly up to meet^her, bringing^ 
the scent of the dry, brown scedili^grass to 
her nostrils. She walked forward looking 
anxiously everywhere. In the grass on her 

left she noticed a hideous black oatch, where 

, » 

the stems of the grass were broken and the 
he%ds stuck together with blood. She guessed 
it W’as where Durham had first fallen. She lan 
towards it and found his flask, leather- 
covered^water-bottle, and a httle ti»n case that 
had dropped from his pocket. She caffieT 
them back to the rock and knelt down, un- 
screwitsig tha’ljottle. Drink,” she said softly, 
slipping her arm beneath his head, and he 
drank \vith eager, bui^ng lips. Then sliift 
turned to the little tin case an(| held it up to 
him with a laugh. It watf thd o-ae she had 
given him packed wjth meat lozenges'J And they 
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both laughed and exchanged a passienate kiss 
across the box as she opened it r'’.t}d slipped 
one into his moSjth. “ You have quite a little 
' house here,” she said, looking up at the great 
jutting slab of rock over their heads and into 
the recess behind them, where it sloped 
obliquely to the earch. “ I shall put the water 
and the flask and the box at the back here 
in this natural^ sort of cupboard. You can 
reach them if you want, them’ when I am not 
here’’ 

I <wish an ambulance-train would come 


along, there might be a chance then,” Durham 
muttered; /'but they’re all ahead us, I 
^CA^^ct, with the fighters. They think they’ve 
done their work here. All the wounded are 
taken, aren’t they, from here? you do^’t see 
any of our men left, dcS you ?” 

Evelyn scanned the plain round thenjf^ it was 


a sheet of gol(;hin grass waving gently towards 
them. He^ce ';ind« there the grSss was broken 
and blackened. Hideous patches such as she 
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had just seen were there, but she saw nothing 
else. 

“ No; they have gone on,” ref)eated Durham. 
“ I don’t ' believe they will come ^ack, nor will 
any others come, I should think, now.” 

' Evelyn, raising her eyes, saw a dark blot in 
the clear ‘azure of the sky. It was a vulture. 
She saw it and shuddered, looking desperately 
at the loved face in the black shadow of the 
rock. “ Let me *go,” ghe said suddenly, and 
see if I can find any traces of life — any houses, 

• m 

any village, any settlement. J-et me go ! V 
His hand held her firmly. “ You jpiight get 
lost,” fi^’^hispered ; “ it is not safe for you. 
Stay with me, I want you here.” 

“ I shall not lose my way, I will come oack 
to you.^ Piej^ii& let* me *§0. Think, if we could 
find a house, how much ssffer you would be.” 

“ It isJ. alt enemy’s cjjpntry,” he fhurmured 
faintly. 

" The enemy will not hurt wie,” She returned; 
“ I will come back.” She drew a\>'ay from 

i8i 
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Ti, and stood out in the sunlight. It fell 
t on her face. All the land in front of her 
siretched out IcVel. Far farther than she could 
'walk, she could see; but behind her, behind 
the rock, rose a sharp, stony ridge. There 
might be ( something, some life, some hopV 
behind it. She turned and took a sort of 

i 

tiail, beaten she knew not by what feet, up 
the side of the ridge, and the little stones 
clattered down the . steepf sides as she 

. c 

ascended. 

For* hours and hours she walked on that 
frail stony trail amongst the rocks. The 
ridge that, seemed so low and easy the 
"I'&o'.r grew and grew ever upward as She 
climbed, and when she reached the summit 
it gave her no return, 'kifigtf' hfter ridge 
rose round her ; transverse valleys and gulleys 
lay between. She saw how far the“/6un had 
travelled roujjd the sky. For her it was 
useless to a<.lempt to go farther. SEfe had 

gained nothing by coming, except that she 
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had seen their loneliness face to face: but 
for Evelyji^ loneliness after all • was only 
loneliness shared with God. *• He will take 
care of us even here,” she thought, as mechani- 
cally her feet follow'ed the trail retracing 
hJr steps to the rock where Durham lay. 
The shadows were long amongst the rocks 
when she reached him, and fell with a littte" 
Bob of gladness and fatigue^ into his arms. 
“I could see nothing,”, she murmured; ‘to- 
morrow I'mh^t go again in a different direc- 
tion.” 

It was growing ^dusk, too dark to ^see ; the 
outline;^" ciSTTier face grew fainter an^ fainter, 
and' at last the light patch her fair btLh 
made against the black rock disappeared. He 
spoke, but tiiere w^s no answer; he stretched 
out his arms, there was n.flthing there. 

“ Only,?,' djjeam,” Durham muttered, turning 
stiffly on his side; “only a dre^. O^God! 
the dream befota death. Still, I am thankful 
for it — I Ibave seen her again,” and the curtain 
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of black came down on the plain, and there 
was no more sound under the rock. . . . 

At the same time Lady Hastings was break- 
fasting^ alone in Grosvenor Gardens, and 

« 

ruminating sadly on her daughter’s shoA- 
comings, and the disgraceful scene at the 
• kncheon yesterday. 

The fact, however, that it was Count 

4 

Slinsky’s ‘handkerchief, with his monogram 
embroidered thereon in gold silk, that bound 
her daughter’s wrist, comfrvted her not a 

f ^ 

little; and when, before she had finished her 

f 

coffee, a note qf the most interesitsa niquiry, 
"fe-companied by a huge bouquet of white 
blossoms, arrived from the same distinguished 
personage, she began tJ feel considerably 

‘ f' 

softened towards Evelyn. While gazing at 
the bouquet and reading the nqie, which 
breathed sinj;,ere, even reverential admiration, 
evidently excited by yesterday’s incident, a 
new light broke in suddenly upon her 
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Perhaps, Jndeed, Evelyn was not wholly the 
unsophistijg|ed and intolerably foolish child 
she seemed, perhaps the scene she had so 
disliked had not been brought about by that 
ridiculous devotion to her absept husband 
a*ter all; but, on the contrary, it vfas a little 
entertainment for the express benefit of the 
Count, a trilling scheme of her dear, clever 
daughter to secure his attention and interest, 
in w'hich^she haci obviously completely suc- 
ceeded. Th§V,^ore Lady Hastings revolved 
this theory in ht^ mind, the more she* '^con- 
vinced herself it was true, and# as she 
considered her child in this frftr more amiable 
and .lovable character, remorse seized heritor 
having so misjudged her. 

Of course, that \va5 it,’^ she said with a 
smile, sniffing delicately *at the stephanotis 
and tuberosei; very^^ever little scheme, 
dear child.” 

She was so pleased at thi^ discovery that, 

having finished her^ breakfast, she took the 

*185 14 
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bouquet in her hand and went up ^erself to 
hfer daughter’s room. Evelyn, on^account of 
her fainting yesterday, had been recommended 
to take a long rest, and to have her break- 
fast upstairs. Lady Hastings knocked at the 
door, and hearing no answer went" m. Sire 
saw the breakfast standing untouched on a 
Taole by the bed, and the girl herself lying 

there so motionless that her mother thought 

« 

her* asleep. She went close to ^he *Bed, 

i.* , 

however, to make sure, and wpi surprised to 

find eyes wide open, fill of light and 
interest, ^=‘nd a very happy, satisfied expression 
on her pale face. She did not m*’ifie 

leabC like one just awakened, but rather, like 
one who has been hearing or seeing some- 
thing vitally interesting, and had' their atten- 
tion fixed on it foi' a long time. Her hand 
with the groat diagonal cut rn .the wrist 
lay oi. the /quilt, exposed with the hand- 
kerchief unbound ; she had ' apparently been 

f’ 

examining it. 
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Even .Lady Hastings, somewhat obtuse as 
she migi^be to anything so uninteresting as 
expression, could not fail to be startled. 

'' Evelyn ! ” she exclaimed. 

The, girl turned and looked at her. ^She 
made an evident effort to withdraw her eyes 
from Soifte long mental perspective they had 
been scanning, and force them to include net 
mother in their focus. 

*•' t. , 

“Is anything the matter?” inquired the 
latter anxiouVv. Intense fueling in any form, 
even joy, always suggested U' Lady Ilir'ings 
that something must be the mattcFi with the 

I 

subject. 

“No! no! nothing,” Evelyn exclaimed, 
springing up into a sitting position. “Only 
I have ,had the most lovely dreams — so real.” 

Lady Hastings looked* at her indulgently. 
She really *inade a ve^ sweet picture with 

the collar of her gown open Jbn hrf neck, 

* • * 

and her Niagara of brigfft hair on her 

shoulders. Lady IJastings thought that she 
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guessed perfectly the nature of tbosQ dreams. 
“ Well, I haVe brought you a plea^,nt reality 
in exchange,” she said, sfniling, and put the 
flowers into Evelyn’s hand. 

Evelyn lopked at them and smelt them 

I 

delightedly, simply because she was in a 
delighted frame of min^. Her hreart was 
^ging within her. She was happy, wildly 


happy, as Joan of Arc must have been on her 
grassy hills, after her first visions; Jtxifppy as 
the artist when he feels the di^ne afflatus 
upon 4iim ; happy with the tEiumphant ecstasy 
of all humanity when it ^feels through the 
encircling idarkn'ess the finger-tips of its'’45od 


strecohed out to touch and bless. Had she 


not received a divine favour? Never had she 
felt so much the favoured child, and so near 

f 

her Father. She gazed at her mother, and 
*lor a moment longed to open hertheart to 
her, bii>t Lady.Hastings’s face was like a blank 
wall in which there is no dool through to the 
mind. 
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She ,said nothing, except “ Thank you, 
mamma. „^How kind of the Courft.” 

“ I am so glad to find you So much better,” 

• 

pursued Lady Hastings. “ You quite fright- 
ened me yesterday. You will take some < 

m 

breakfast now, I hope, and then* dress and 
come dcfwn. I thirk you should send a little 
note to the Count yourself, he is evidently 
quite anxious about you.” 

' r. 

“1 V. PI, mamma,” Bvelyn answered readily; 
and after 6b." mother had gone downstairs 
again, she pourvd out her tea and swallowed 
it hastily, and ate her bieakfaa^ hungrily 
after the work and the fresh >ir of the 
night. Then she got up with a tfbund, 
and walked about the room collecting her 
garments and singiflg. The maid heard 
her, and came in to* her duties. With 
quicker pcjjception than Lady Ilastings, shV 
ignored the bouquet Ift uponAthe Ired, and 
after repressing Iher curiosity for some tlfSe she 
ventured ; 
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“ Madam is very gay this morning ; has 
Madam hearS of Monsieur ? ” 

“Yes — that Is, no. Oh, there! leave my 
hair; I’ll twist it up. You are pulling me.’’ 

* Then with her face in a flood of colour she 

I if 

sent the fnaid out of the room that she 

might sing at her ease ••Her husbahd’s kiss 
***** ^ 

was still on her lips; she felt the pressure 
of his arms. He was alive, and she was 
going to him again that- night. HowytJ’Snder- 
ful it all was, and yet how ySlmple. ^he 
had played fof this, and had answered 

her prayer; as a thousand times before h^ 
prayers had beeil answered. Always, always, 
in feet, sooner or later, sometimes in the 
letter, sometimes in the spirit, sometimes in 
both. 

“ But why ? what* have I done to deserve 
it?” she thought wonderingly, sitting on the 
floor pift-ing of- her shoes and stockings. “ Is 
it oni^ because 1 believe so "^thoroughly He 
will?” and she thought of the woman in 
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Scripture to whom it was said, “Thy belief 
has made thee whole.” 

“ But why is belief such a# virtue ? Surely 
the Deify is not like a human being to be 
flattered by it? With me it is na virtue; 
it can’t be. It is only a blind instjnet. *1 give 
it up. •! understand nothing about it, but I 
am awfully happy. Perhaps in some ^way 
belief is necessary to the Deity before he 
can - ^^Ip us ; ^ perhaps that’s wTiy it . is so 
insisted on in the New Testament,” and 
Evelyn sat long on the* floor absorbed and 
marvelling. 

i'or th(? following week §he seemed trans- 
figured; her face bloomed like a flower^ She 
appeared beside her mother everywhere in the 
day-time, and the .difference between this 
creature, laughing and jjhining-eyed, from the 
pallid, listless Evelyn they had known, elect^ri- 
fied her acquaintancelfe She ^^.ccep^d every- 
thing that her# mother suggested, instead- 

formerly refusing the larger half of her invita- 
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tions ; but it was noticeable she never accepted 
a late evening engagement. 

“ I feel so mr-ch better when I go to bed 
fearly,” she pleaded, which was perfectly true. 
Lady Hastings, delighted with the new 

r 

daughter sl^e had acquired, willingly accedeoi 
to her retiring early. 

Evelyn, in fact, lived now only for the hours 
of emancipation that came wdth the darkness. 
The events of the day touched and intjyi«?W3 
her not at all, but out of her own stock of over- 
flowing happiness she longed to confer some 
on allVbout her, so that she^ent herself to her 
mother’s every \yish through the •day, 
wait^ with a devouring impatience for the 
moment when she could fling herself on her 
bed. 

Not one night was^ she disappointecT. Her 
ayes, that closed in the Grosvenor Gardens 
bedroom,^ opened under the bright sky and 
!„ ^out over the baked gra^ss and broken 

rock of the plain. Night after night she sat 
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beneath^ the ledge of the rock and held 
Durham’s hand against her breast and saw 
him, touched him, felt the pulse of his life. 
She absorbed his presence as flowers absorb* 
the sunlight, and woke morning after morning 
refreshed and strengthened for tl^p treadmill 
of days. • Ills wound in the wrist healed, and 
so did hers. By the seventh day, hers <ivas 
only a red seam, and his opened no longer. 
She ashed off the stifking-plaster*and did not 
replace it, and came downstairs, her eyes 
suffused and obs' nt, full of the scene jof the 
night. She came jnto the breakfa^-roorh, and 
Lady Hastings rose and wajked tpwards her 

f 

with a strange expression in her face. 

Dear Evelyn, T have sad news for you this 
morning,” she said gQntly, taking one of the 
slim hands in hers. 

Evelyn cjpming down, elated, joyous, con^ 
fident from her prayers %hd dreams, ^as as one 
girt about wiff/ armour. Mpreo^er, AVllCW 
from long experience that what was serious 
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news to her mother was not of necessity serious 
news to herself. 

She raised hfer smiling face and answered 
brightly, “ What is it, mamma ? Has Madame 
Kate spoiled my gown, after all ? ” 

L^dy Hastings shook her head and turned 
away. “I wish it were ynly that,”<she mur- 
muted. 

Evelyn’s face set, and she glanced over the 

breakfast-table and s^w the open paper. 

“ Ah,” she said simply. But she did not go 
« 

to the, paper. She had just come from what 
% * 
seemed to, her most trust/verthy sources of 

information. '‘Xcll me what you have heard, 

she sc id merely, with an accent on the “you.** 

** Dear child, what I have feared every day 

has happened at last. .Durham's name is in 

the paper. He was , wounded as you thought, 

«nd is now — dead." 

Evelyij^’s fa(j[^ changed suddenly to snow- 
vJliIttfj«<hen grey,, then crimson.* It was not 

that she believed the word, it was simply the 
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shock Jiving human nature feels when that 
word is^coupl^ed even momentaTrily, even' in 
jest, with a name we love- It is the terrible 
prescience that if not now true, it must inevit* 
ably be true one day. 

Then her lips set slightlj', and she answered 
calmly, " It is a mi-take.” 

Lady Hastings looked at her pityingly? also 
a little curiously. There was a ring of con- 
viction in the voice that astonished her.’ Had 
Evelyn heard some later news? It was im- 
possible. “Wi!'/ do you think it a mistake?” 
she said gently. 

“ Because I have been •. . . because ” 

began Evelyn, and then stopped short* She 
was proud of her beliefs, not ashamed of them, 
but she could not bcsir to bring them forward 
just then, to be made a j*st of. 

As she stopped and hesitated. Lady Hastings 
shook her head agai^ and j^irne(^ away in 

silence. 

♦ 

“ Because I have prayed, and I believe God 
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answers praver.” she said resolutely, ^after a 
morment. 

“ Look at this," returned Lady Hastings, 
suddenly becoming stern. She unfolded the 
paper filll_y and spread it open on the table. 
The “ list of^killed ” filled an entire column. 

“ Do you think these ha>ye not beeif prayed 
for ? or are all these ' mistakes ’ too ? ” 

Evelyn stared vdth widely*opened eyes at 
the paper. Then she 'sank suddenly on a 
chair and laid her arms on the table, and 
her head on them, sobbing bitterly. 

Her mother sat down bes'lde her in silence, 
and put her ai'ra round her. “ Whenever 
Evelyrf is thorougly natural I love her," Lady 
Hastings had been heard to say, and it was 
truer than most things the lady said.* 

Yet Evelyn was not' crying for herself. Her 
tears flowed sipiply from an agony of sympathy, 
not uncommon ' o her, for those who like her- 
self haa''5'i’'ayed, atfd as it seemed in vain; for 

those less fortunate than .she. Her belief 
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made ber invulnerable. But she did not say 
this, an^ Lady^pHastings rejoiced in finding her 
thoroughly natural. 

Hush, dear,” she said presently, as Evelyn 
continued to cry bitterly. “ We .nttM* learn to« 
accept these things and resign ourselves.* We 
are all ift the hands of Providence, and it is His 
will,” she added piously. 

Evelyn suddenly raised her head at this, and 
dried her eyes. She* looked at her mother 
steadily.' A conflict, she felt, was approaching, 
and she dreaded it. She sat silent, gaining at 
her with reddewed !ids. Lac%’ Hastings 
brought up the attack herself wijh her -next 
words: 

“ I will see to all your mourning,” she said 
gently, feucying sh^ was showing herself 
wonderfully thoughtful,* delicate, and con- 
siderate? • You will be too . . . too up^t 
to attend to it.” 

Evelyn looked desperately roundj^V*e room. 

** But, mamma, I can’t wear mourning for one 
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whom I don’t believe to be dead. I, can’t — 
don’t ask me!” 

Lady Hastings stared at her in return with 
cockled brows. She turned over this remark- 
able phla'Ui. in her mind for several seconds, 
gazing at Evelyn apprehensively. Then hei 
brow cleared. She piqued herself * on her 
subt'iety in reading her daughter’s mind com- 
pletely, as she answered soothingly : 

“ But really, Evelyn, black is most becoming 
to you, I assure you; your pale skin and fair 
hair arp only thrown up by i^. I don’t think 
you reed mkld.” 

She stopped shert, for Evelyn had risen, and 
stood ' now with her hands pressed violently 
over her eyes. 

“Don’t, don’t!’’ she said, as if in pa.:n. *'• Ii 
is not that at all. Hqw can I make you under- 
stand?” She took two or three st^ps* up and 
down the.roonc then came up to her mother 
and fell won her knees by her side. 

Lady Hastings looked frightened. The girl 
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was swajed apparently by intense feeling, and 
to Lady Hastings intense feelings -were always 
indecorous ana alarming. 

Don’t you sec,” she said in a low tone, 
grasping one of her mother’s wrists,^'^that for 
me to wear mourning is to parade, distrifet of 
God, of my own prayers, a distrust I don’t feel ? 

I am absolutely certain that Cecil is aHve. 

•h 

Every one of my prayers hitherto has been 

• • 

answered. Why shou^d I distrust God -now, 
because I. see a few printed lines in the paper ? 
If he had sent the conviction into my, heart 
that for some goocl reason He ha^ not lioaid 
me this time^, I would believe;, not otherwis<i.” 

Conviction into your heart ! ” rejieated 
juauy Hastings, with scorn. “Evelyn, you are 
mad; you don’t knovj what you are saying. 
Miracles are not worked any longer. This 
shock hij,s been too much for you. I shall* 
order the mourning, s(id you^w'ill^wear it. 
What would pbdple say if you,didliot?j’ 

“ What they pleased ! ’’ replied Evelyn 
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vehemently. “ Is evciy leeling one has, evei7 
sentiment, every belief, even one’s religion, to 
be sacrificed in ^this horrible life to wliat people 
' may say ?” 

‘'Yesv^'&f course!” returned Lady Hastings 

r 

with* equals vehemence- “Isn’t that what we 
all live for ? Sentiment ! b^.ief ! religian ! — what 
goad would they be if you were turned out of 
Society ?” 

Evelyn stood up. Hej: arms hung straight at 

her sides; on her face was the look of the 
* * 
exhausted swimmer after he has given up his 

last struggle. In her min(^ was forming the 
great query : “ W-hat docs it matter what you 
say, <do, or are amongst these people? You 
would take no account of the rocks and stones 
of the desert; these people underst?r>d, ynn.ao 
little. What does ,.it matter if you' do go 
"about amongst them in false colour^?”, 

“ Order the ^ourning and I will wear it,” she 
said mechanically, moving a#ay to the fire- 
place. 
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Lady Hastings rose smilingly. She wisely 
said nothing. What she was thinking was: 

“ Poor,^ear ifvelyn could n(*t sta^id that last 
idea. Il quite unnerved her. She gave in at 
once;” and she reflected with pridtf on the* 
skilful way she had conducted her side ‘of the 
discussion. 

The next afternoon Count Slinsky called, 

and was shown to the drawing-room, where 

• • 

Evelyn was sitting— a truly dismal 'figure 
— under, the full weight of the blackest 

» m 

mourning that Lady Hastings could procure 
for her. 

When sfle turned her face to. him, Ivow- 
ever, he saw she was smiling, and hm eyes 
Wfci'e lustrous — not from tears. The contrast 
Wween advertisement of grief in her attire 

and the advertisement of composure in her face 
confused him. His heart beat quickly, and hf^ 
brain supplied him- witHHmpossj^le ^iggcstiona 
which his inStftict told hinj were false. He 
held out his hand* 
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“ What news have you?” he asked in a tone 
suited to her face, not her attire. 

A friendship had been established V/etween 
^hese two which the Count would not have 
relinquished for anything except one thing in 
this \i'orld. He was a man of great and 
inquiring intellect, and EJvelyn presented a 
studj to him. He spoke about her little, and 
thought about her much. He studied and 
watched this curious psychological life that 
was shown to him through her treyisparent 
personality, as the eager naturalist watches 
physical life through the sides of a glass-case. 

Thanks to his. delicacy, his syhipathy, his 
earnestness, Evelyn had laid aside all mask, all 
disguise with him. The conventionality, 
commonplaceness, the » “ natural^tfa s^” 

Lady Hastings so commended, all these things 
s'o foreign to her own nature but wjiich she 
assumed ,at t ^r mother’s commands, were 
dropped before him with an‘iriimense relief. 

She met him with a quiet trustfulness, and a 
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perfect confidence from which she found she 
drew an immense strength. She was herself 
while with him, and talked of what pleased 
her and revealed her thoughts without appre- 
hension. 

Well,” she answered, come and sif down, 
and I •will tell y)u.” She went back to her 
corner of the sofa, and drew up beside it S. little 
wicker arm-chair for him. 

• * 

“ I had a tiring night last night, I 'had to 
walk s© much farther than usual. When I 
reached the sto ^e ledge I found it emf>ty. It 
was quite dark ^nd very hot. • I sat down 
and waite^d, wondering what had happened, 
and what was best for me to do.” 

She paused s'iddenly and looked at Slinsky 
cess of everydayism upon her, but 
seeing nothing but serioys interest in his face, 
she dn^te^, on happily on the current of Ber 
thoughts. 

“ I waited*' till the sky began to Jighten and 
grow grey, and then I saw not very far from 
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me a rough pony cropping at a little dry 
grass between the stones. I was guided to 
get up and go to him. He had a tame 
look, as if he lived close by, don’t yow know; 

■ it was nbt a wild horse by any means. 1 
vaulted up on to his back by means of his ' 
mane, and held on by it,/ and he cantered 
gently off. As I thought, he took me home. 
Just as it was light enough to see things 
indistinctly, he turned intp an enclosure round 
a farmhouse, and came to a standstill. I 
slipped, off his back and went up to the 
house, a sort, of low, dirty-lcjoking little farm- 
housp. The door, was shut, but o&e window 
at thet oide was open. I clambered through 
and made my way across the room; it ^5? 
almost dark inside. Then ‘I he^«i..Cgglls- 
voice calling me, and I made out af little, 
16w cot-bed in one corner. Cecily was lying 
there, and^I w^s so glad to find him again 
that I threw' my, self down btiside him and 
cried.” 
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Sliivsky smiled. 

" Wdl, wha| did he say ?” 

“ Oh, he told me the 6oy the hou^e 
had been out on his pony, and saw him lying 
under the rock. The boy came up to him ouf* 
of curiosity, and finding him aSivc, fie had 
got hi^ people to come and carry Cecil home, 
where they had done all they could for him, 
and promised him shelter ^nd food till he was 
well. He said they sfcemed poor, but were very 
chjaritable and quite sympathetic to him. That 
was all there w'S time for. I fell asleep beside 
him and woke up here, but I shall see him 
again to-r.ight,” she concluded. 

“When I saw the paper yesterday fliorning 
I was afiaid t< come,” Slinsky said after a 
niinutc. "•But I fclf I could not stay away 
longer; I felt I must any rate to see 

you to-day»” 

“Yes? Of course" the p^perj. make ifo 
differ/^pce to me. And equally^ of course 
mamma believes, everything in them. She 
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made me wear this mourning! I do s<? hate 

it! It dej\resses me dreadfully in s^ite of 

rnyself; and I'^hen it seems so utterly monstrous, 
1 

when I see him every night.” 

”And you never mention any of this to 
her?”’ 

“ Never,” Evelyn answ^eredf decisively.* ” She 
thinks me semi-lunatic as it is. She would 
think me fit; for immediate incarceration, if 
I told her any of this.” 

” You speak of it to po one else ? ” 

‘^Noj^ody but you,” returned Evelyn simply, 
am gfdtcful,” Slinskj answered, and 
pressed her ,hand fervently. 

Lady^Hastings entered at that moment, and 
seeing the action, the attitude of both, tne 
expression on their faces,* the warifT entente in 
their eyes, she parCv-J^ amazed on the threshold. 
Her heart beat rapidly with pleasurei Nothing 
could have \dealid her better — except, perhaps, 
a marriag# with ‘Lord, Strathmore — tl^^n a 

marriage with Count Slinsky. At the same 
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time, astonishment h^d the uppermost place 
in her mind, mingled with acutesh admiration. 
Here tvas hor^ daughter onlybyest/rday relieved 
of heii husband and to-day ^tting smiling, 
bright and happy, apparently withowt a care^^^, 
bent on new conquests. In her mourning, 
too. i-ady Hastings felt* a little shocked. 
Extravagant sentiment w^as, of cour^^i, un- 
necessary; but a little conventional sadness 
and a few damp ^landlccrchiefs* would have 
gone sp well with all that silk crape. She 
would not intrude then, but she would talk 
to Evelyn quietl)’^ a little later. 

Her eyelids still widely stretched open with 
the surprise of it all. Lady Ha^ting^ silently 
withdrew. 

For thv next fe\^ days, Evelyn was over- 
whelmed with letters and notes of condolence, 
and, which were still worse, with visits. Th^e 
was no escape for he# Lady J^fastings person- 
ally supervised the whole dreary business of 

“consolation,” so afraid was she^that Evelyn 
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might not seem to mouin in the conventional, 
received mrnner. She was iiot allowed to go 
to her owA littif. rooms, but Lady Hastings 
kept her inyhe large drawdng-room ,*all the 
afternooi\. every day to receive her callers. 
The vifits so jarred upon Evelyn and worried 
her, that she looked abjectly miserable^enough 
while ^ they lasted, and her friends went away 
pleased and satisfied, having assured them- 
selves that she looked wretchedly ill and had 
quite lost her good looks. Save for her con- 
tinued prayers for ^renity and self-control 
which •»/ere granted her, Evelyn felt that she 
could not have borne that fortifight after 
Durham’s dtiath had been announced in the 

«r 

papers ; but there was the blessed, blessed night 
to look forward to, and the ODnsci;^usness all 

* I 

day of the great Hand round her. 

• Maud S<;eveno"^canie with the rest. She 
,^w^s dashingly pressed, but had her freckles 
and was still unengaged. She gate down close 

by Evelyn, ran her eyes keenly over the 
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mourning, and pulled *her face iqco an ex- 
pression of aggressive sympathy. 

“I alh so sorry for you, Eveiy/i, reaiiy so 
sorry. But you would believe iiyyoui pmyers, 
and now you see — ^just what I told you^ ” 

, “ I have seen nothing yet,” replied J^velyn 
coldly, “but a few lines in fhc daily paper to 
the effect that Captain C. Durham is^ead. 
You may be surprised to hear that I do not 
believe everything I sqp in the paper.” 

“ Then don’t you believe Durham is dead ? ” 
^‘Certainly replied Evelyn steadily, in 

sp'te of the frowning signals of Jier nfoiher’s 
face opposite her, 

‘‘Why not?” 

Because it would be against the experience 
of my who^j life* whigh has been that nothing 
I have prayed for has been refused, and it would 
be distrustjng my greatest briend,* the only 
real Friend I have.”^ She ieoked into the 
shallow, spiteful, envious ey(js of the other girl 

with a serious, cold dignity. 
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“ Whatt do you weifr mourning for, then?” 
she askcdl widely. wouldn't, if it wasn't 
necessary.* 

“ pleasl| mamma,** answered Evel^m. 

‘‘ Lady- Hastings is foolishly credulous of 
the pp.pers ,thcn, I suppose ?** sneered Maud* 
“Well, Evelyn, Vou may have yojir bible 
backik I have been praying ever since I had 

it, and I find it’s no use. It's just as I thought, 

« • 

it do6s not work. Y0U4II find your husband 
is dead, and then you won’t believe* quite so 
much.*’ 

“You are^not kind,” said Evelyn, in a low 
voic^e, her eyes full of involuntary te&rs. “There 
is only, one injunction in the book, but you 
disobey it.” 

Maud looked both indignant and! uncomfort- 
al)le. She had felt kind and sympathetic when 
^e came. * She was so pleased at th^ r*ews that 
Kvelyn wa^a wjdow, and to think that after all 
she had only had jive days of Sappiness^ .But 

now to find her not so very unhappy, and perhaps 
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too, as she said, not a wfdow, was so Unpleasant 

• " 

and disconcerting. 

“I wasn’t born kind, I siippo«e/’ rae remarked 
gloomily, after a minute. “You ciin’t help how’ 
you are born.” 

** “You can’t blame God for likijig sjjjme of 
his children better than others, just as human* 
fathers do,” replied Evelyn with some spirit, in 
defence of her religion, though her voice was- 
thick with tears. 

“ Well, why didn’t he make me as he wanted 
me ?” Maud retorted aggressively. 

“He may hav^ no ^more po^^er over that 
than human fathers have,” -answ^ered Evplyn. 
“And how do you know that tke God 
who made you is the one I pray to ? I 
believe there are certainly two — one evil and 
one good. Perhaps tjier^ are a great many 
more.” 

Maud looked dismayed ai^ (^nfused. *A 
younj lieutenant pushed his. way u|| to Evelyn’s 

side and secure^ her attentihn. Maud sat on 
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her chair J' humped up with envy and all her 
religion foi^otten. 

Evelyn i\.jtrodaced the new-comer after a 
moment, and^-^lided away to another part of the 
room. Maud became all smiles, and tried hard 
to fas'^inate the young officer, in which she’ 
partly succeeded. 

Dri /ing away in her hansom after her visit, 
she stared gloomily at herself in the little glass 

I • 

at the‘side. 

^‘Evelyn is kind,’' she thought to* hersplf. 
** The question is: can one help that, or is one 
born that way?” 


\ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The winter was wearing away aijd tljji: days 
lengthening, and Lvelyn watched them do so 
with delight. All her previous summers sl>e had 
been pent up in school. In this one she would 
be free, married. Then, if Durham came ‘back, 
what a summer they would have together! She 
had a box of flowers before her bedroom wjndow, 
and i^ this one day^she panted a ij)Ot of ^ arch 
primros es sh*e had surreptitiously bought f^r a 
penny in the street. The primroses gaew and 
flourished, and E\ elyn spent many happy hours 
by them in.tjuiet thought. Her mind had a 
new plane to travel on just now. She could 
not settle Jt, question with herself; she thought,* 
she doubted, she hop^ and IJared by turnsi 
Now.and thiSn a flood of colour would sweep 

over her face and her eyes would grow radiant, 
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resting absently on th^ delicate unfolding buds, 
that open\d*so courageously and confidingly to 
the still black aad wintry skies. 

One mortMng they were blue and the air was 
soft. The Sira shone in at the window and fell 
roun4^,the girl like a warm mantle. The plant 
was one great *cushion 6f opening flowers. 
Evelj/n’s eyes had been fixed on the pale yellow 
petals; suddenly her lids expanded widely. An 

I « 

expression of joy that was almost terror covered 
her face. She sprang to her feet with a little 
cry, instantly suppressed. To herself, she always 
seeme'd as oqe camped amongst enemies. §<tand- 
ing in the sunlight, her face was glorified by 
joy. Che felt within her own the strange stir- 
ring of another life. For a moment her heart 
beat flutteringly, a sickness like t"l>s sickness of 
fear came over herj ihen she bent bver the 
*f5owers and kissed them, feeling as»:f"she were 
•kissing thg^ ha^ds of God, in thankfulness and 
gratitude. ^She w«is sure now; the question was 

settled. 
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When she went down^ to the drav/ing-room 
she found her mollicr alone. A posi had just 
come ir#and was seated a little table 
near the ^re with the letters by her. It seemed 
to Evelyn a quiet, propitious mr/nent^for im- 

9 

p^^rting her secret. She so scldop sa^/ her 
mother alpne. She f )ok a chair on the opposite 
side of the fire and sat down in silence, woj;der- 
ing what she should say. Her mother seemed 
so far, so very far away /rom her. 

Mamma, I am expecting to ” she stopped 

short. 

W^at, my love ? ** asked Lad^ Hastings, 
blandly exaufining the superscription of her 
various letters. 

“ Tu — tO”be a mother when he comes back.*' 
Her face had^ Pushed crimson, her words were 
almost inaudible. It had been a great effort to 
her to speak them, but now that it w’as done* 
she raised her head agalrC aImo§t joyfully, and , 
looked for her* mother's smile of pleasure and 
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Lady Hastings’s face, however, wore no 
smile, only a look of dismayed annoyance. 

Really, Evelyn,” she said sharply, I can’t 
think how you can bring yourself t(2p speak of 

such things iin that sudden and abrupt way. 

0 

It’s-^t’s indelicate.” 

Evelyn flushed painfully^, then pajpd again, 
and ^sank back in her chair abashed. 

“ I thought you were going to say expecting 
to h£iar from Count Slir^ky.” 

Evelyn was silent, and her silence .seemed to 
irritate Lady Hastings, as indeed anything 
would have done just then. Here w.^s her 
daughter, youthful, attractive, bulf still a widow, 
on point of being proposed to by a wealthy 
— really a very wealthy — Count, who appAfrently 
did not object to widqws; but ixeaven knows 
how he might object to mothers. Yet this 
</distract}ng girl broke this unpleasant news to 
, her like this L The match might never come 
off now ; and yet she seemed iO glory in it I 

‘‘How you can feel so much delight as 
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you appear to do in the prospective birth of a 
posthumous child,” she pursued acfdly, " I must 
confess^scapes me.” 

“ Postiwmous ! ” repeated Evelyn, blanching 
to her lips. 

• “Yes,” replied Lady Hastings, vcheij'iently. 
^‘But ncHv, Evelyn,^ let us put an end to this 
nonsense once for all. Durham is dead,^ and 
you are a widow. Your delusions are ridiculous. 
You are fitting yourself for a madhouse. I have 
to a certaki extent encouraged you in, or rather 
tolerated, your ab:urd notion, as it prei^erv^-d 
your l^oks and prevented 3’^ou spoiljjpg your face 
with tea“s; bbt I can have it» no longer, ^s 
to 'this other matter, that is a delusion too, 
most probably. Dj you understand? In any 
case I won't, havfi it mentioned to any one. 
Your — ^yo'ir absence of reserve positively pains 
me.” 

Evelyn sat motionless in her cl^air^ gazing at 
her rngjher, with fier colour cejming and going 
in uneven patches. 
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“Delusions!” she murmured. “No, I don’t 

■r 

think so. He can’t be dead. I know he is not. 
I have prayed sc.” 

“ Prayed ! ” ejaculated Lady Hastings, her 
eyes sparkli;?^ with wrath, and showing a 
scorn ^mcompatible with her reputed religious 
character and church-twice-a-day-on-Ash-Wed- 
nesd^y principles. “ Then do you suppose pray- 
ing will bring him back? If prayers really 
meant anything, do you think people would 
suffer as they do ? Do you suppose ‘thousands 

^ V 

of ot|;iers are not also praying for their lovers 

and sons and husbands to come back to ihem ? 

( 

If ^^they were all answered, would '^there be any 
casualty lists ? ” 

“They don’t pray as I do perhaps,” replied 
Evelyn, with pale lips? and ^alriiQst jnaudibly; 
“and God has always been speciall;, good to 
•me.” 

Lady Hasti,ngs’s lips paled too, but with 

1, o 

anger. 

“ I won’t listfsn to such ridiculous nonsense,” 

'w <• 
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she said; “I will no\ have you say such 
ridiculous things. People will Bruit it about 
that ^u have become a lun&tic. If you holcj 
those cj^inions about prayer and those pre- 
posterous and wicked beliefs, jl^iase ‘don’t ex-* 
♦press them. I never heard such riibbisj;'.** 

Evelyn leaned back in her chair with her 
eyes smarting, as tears came crowding wp and 
burned them. Oh, how lonely, how desolate, 

m • , 

how utterly alone she felt at that moment! 
If he would only come back, who understood 
her so well. Hc-v/ever, one thought wrojc il^;elf 
into^ the darkness of her brain. She would 
doubtless sc5 him to-night, and be able to^tell 
Him the great secret. Her tears driei on the 
burned lids. What did it matter what her 
mother ^said ? ‘t'his day-life of hers, this life 
of her body was really nothing. Her life lay 
there, reserved for her by the special* favour bf 

God in the heart of the darkness. ^ The condJt 

• • •• 

tiojj^/if ordinary life were reversed in her favour. 

An ordinary individual, if he iaj^ading a happy 
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daily life, should not complain n his niglj,ts are 
wearied with tedious and foolish dreams. And 

f 

{?he, who lived tRe night with happy energy, 
must not complain if the day dragged along 
‘over herlike a* f.ightmare. 

“I thought I ought to mention it,” she* 
said, after a minute, passing her handkerchief 
across" her eyes; “but I shall not allude to it 
again.” 

After sitting a minute dr two in sileoce, while 

Lady Hastings appeared engrossed* in 

correspondence, Evelyn slipped away and 
* ' ; 
reached her httle blue sitting-room. A bright 

fire, sparkled in the grate, and Evelyn threw 

( 

herself fcito an arm-chair by it and gave herself 
up to reflection. Within herself she was very 
happy. So far as her dreams* guided her, 
Durham was improving steadily: his'‘ wounds 
i^re healing. Their separation would not be 
for much lop^eiv and into her own life the new 
joy had come. 'J'o have a child, a bei&g of 

her very own,Jio whom she, could teach this 
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personal religion of herl that no one about her 
understood or cared for ! The sex of the child 
mattered nothing to her ; it 5\’ould be a being 
whose heart she could turn into a temple of 
constant prayer, as her own hai t>een.‘ 

" I shall never teach it to kneel sayjng long 
strings ‘of words it does not understand,” she 
mused ; “ that is no use. Nor take it to church 
to spend its time kicking its feet against the 
pews, and wishing it were away. It shall have 
Heaven ‘within itself, and live with God from 

• m 

the first.” , 

Ti^e red coals sank in the hegrt of the fire, 

and to Evelyn’s dreaming eyes a glowing 

§ 

cinder shaped like a cathedral with aramerous 
‘spires stood out alone in a gold cavern. 

“ Perjljape If all th« churches were razed to 
the ground, and all outward forms of religion 
suppressed,” she thought, “ humanity wovflS 

learn to understand God and His worship 

• ® * 

Humanity is naturally religious; it is 
always striving after religion, ^od then puts out 
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all its energy in the buifding of temples and in 
ceremonies. ^That satisfies it, and it craves no 
more. If all that were prevented, and the out- 
let, through which its enthusiasm leafe away, 
^stopped; perils the fervour would glow more 
in the hfart.® I would raze the churches,” she*^ 
thought, and struck at the coals with thfe poker, 
so that the cathedral tottered and fell into 
fragments, apd a gas^jet of flame leaped out of r 
the ruins. 

The life she was livir\g now interested Evelyn 
profoupdly. She did not unde’^stand it. She 

wondered abo»vit her dreams ^nd pondered«over 

0 

them. Were they simple dreams sent to her 
as a cofisolation merely, or were they visions, 
actual visions of what was happening to 
Durham? Did he drearn the^sanfe dream at 
the same time? Did tbeir minds really meet 
in some mysterij)us way, or was it only that her 
^rain supplied «her night by night with vivid 
pictures ? She would • know when he ,*23*ine 
back; she would'ask him about the ledge under 

I2Z2 
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the rock, and the plain, and the house where she 
had seen him lying on the small iron bed. She 
wouli know then. For thg present she ac- 
cepted them thankfully, only a little nervous 
now and then in spite of herself. lesU the chaiij 
j of them should be broken. 

The,day passcu xn a statc*r)f feverish expecta- 
tion. It dragged along slowly to her, and the 
hours seemed to go on for ever. Lady Hastings 
was going to a qui^t dinner, to which ‘Evelyn 

had alsR3 been invited. Evelyn had positively 

• • 

refused, and th.; moment her mother had left 
she ^rushed up the stairs with her hearf beating 
and gLined*her o’^m room. 

‘‘No dinner for me to-night, Starkey; I am 
going to bed,” she called through the door 
when hei^rrtai^ tapped at it. She w'ould not 

e\en epen it, so averse was she to wound her 

• • 

ej es a»4 distract her mind with fhe sight ’of 

«i ' 

these people amongst whom she lived, and viho^ 

• V ** 

reaVy had become to her as the savages of the 

bush are to the white man thrown among them, 
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so fli did they seem to#.stand from her mental 
and emotional life. 

It was barely half-past seven, ‘and tearing off 
her mourning, which never had an^ gentle 
treatment, at her hands, she extinguished all the 

lights, and then in the grateful darkness flung 

« 

herself ofi the bed, Awaiting. Sfhe was quivering 
with emotion, and from end to end of her body 
beat the pulses, like a series of little hammers, 
jolting • the flesh. With ^wide open eyes she 
stared into the darkness, besieged with the idea 
that she would not perhaps after all be able to 
sleep. 

'^Make me sleep,” she mhrmured through 
clenched teeth. “O God, you musty 

It was her usual form of prayer, and with her 
it was less a profane idea of compelling the 
Deity than an excess of passionate belief in its 
power. 

A minute after, *Lhe sensation of the bed and 
• *■ 

vhe horizontal position rushed atvay from .her, 

bright morning* ligh*t from an opalescent* sky 
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was round her, and a fresh morning breeze 
swept up to her face. 

Sh^ looked found and foupd herself in the 
familiar j)lace, just inside the enclosure this 
time, and with the dry, ragged grass* brushing, 
Jier ankles. 

“ I wonder why it is I *^m taken farther 
sometimes than others,” she thought, “Jjut so 
it is.” She glanced over the house, which had 
patches of sun now Qn its face, and then went 

round t<J the side-window. It w'as open. She 

• • 

put her hands o i the ledge, raised herself on to 
it, and th'^n dropped into the i^om. ^ust as 
she did so, tAe door at the opposite end opened 
ajid startled hen She shrank baeft njptionless 
behind a little strip of white curtain and waited. 
She felt a* ^^il^ thrjb of jealousy as a girl 

enttredi a girl in a short cotton frock and a 

• • 

twist oWightish hair on her shoulders. Sfab 

't'* % • 

was holding in her hands a small tray of some 
b^teu red I'netal, and Evelyn saw her go up to 

i * t «r 

the bed and rest it on a wooden stool beside the 
825 
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foof-rail. Durham raised himself, and Evelyn 
saw th^t he looked over the girl’s head, search- 
ing %agerly for her own face * in the ^usky 
twilight of the room. Evelyn looked ^und the 
^curtain ,and smjled at him. She saw a flame 
leap suddenly into his dark eyes, and she drew# 
back again and ^^*atched him with her heart 
throbbing. 

The light-haired girl shuffled about the bed 
for a few seconds, and Eyelyn heard her loose 

list slippers scrape on the matting, then she 

• • 

went out, and the slippers passed shuffling 

® I . 

away irfto the distance of the house. 

As the door cl^'scd, Evelyn ru^shed across 
# ^ 
the roorg alid threw herself into Durham’s 

, outstretched arms. With their lips on ^each 

‘other’s they lay for s5c\>ndf in a 

passionate embrace, in which Evelyn 7'elt 

• % 

every pain, chagrin, and sorrow wm melted 
' away. 

Passion takes different forms m eVery hums^n 

• f ‘ t 

breast, according to the different elements it 
226 
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finds there to fuse itseli^ with. In some it is a 
flame that burns, in others a kAife that cuts; 
with Evelyn, pure, exalted, •emotional, it wa^ 
a soothififcg balm that suffused itself through 
her, healing, curing, refreshirjg,»coiTf^cnsatingi 
► smoothing out every dent and crag:k and bruise, 
of care and pain, it found in the white surface 
of her mind. 

She lay there in his arms in a trance of still 

• * • 

happiness, feeling his warm, strong heart beat- 
injg; unfler* hers, and^ tears of sheer content 
forced themseK'^es through, her lids'‘ard fell 
upoji his -leck. 

**you are nearly well, •aren’t you?”^ she 
whispered in his ear. ‘‘You must wme back 
soon;” ar.d then in a burning rush of words 
she told him her njews, and the flood of joy 
swept over and engulfed .them both. 

• • 

‘‘Do Tome back, bac^ and be with^e 

at the time. I can’t do witljpuj: you. Please 
(K)md” 

Durham folded his arms rQjiad her. 
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“'I am well. I was •standing yesterday.' I 

• fi 

promise I will*get to you in time.” 

The next moment she was again lying fti her 
bed in her own home, and she opened> her eyes 
on the {amiliaf prroundings, feeling a sort of 
shock and physical faintness. 

It was the same* sensation as one feels when, 
after having been tightly bound by a cord to 
some object at a distance, the cord is suddenly 
severed* and one falls, deprived of the support of 
the tension. She knew suddenly in a fnoment 
of desolating realisation that her twin life was 
over, that she *yv^ould be free to come and g9 on 
the wings of the darkness no longer. That 
, now she would have to w^ait, pray, hope, and 
believe patiently in the darkness like all other 
human beings. For that oije moment it §eemed 
as if she must have offended against her Friend, 
and that she was cut off from the divine-^favours 

n * f 

she had known, ,as a punishment. She felt 
overwhelmed, and turned to hide her face ip 

her pillow from ^he growing daylight peering 
2^8 
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inquisitively into the while streaming 

tears rushed from her closed eyes* Life became 
black suddenly, like the desert when the dus^ 
storm s^'ifteps up from the East, and lying 
there, almost fainting and wegping, She called 
► wildly to herself 

^‘What have I done? Why is He angry?” 
Then suddenly the storm passed over, she grew 
calm, and in the stillness of her room a little 
whisper^seemed to come to her. ‘‘You know 
w'here fie is, that hejives, that he is coming 
home. You have no need row to see^L'm so 

conJitantl>, you have other consoJations.” 

• • 

Evelyn opened her eyes and gazed into the 
growing radiance of the day, and* remembered 
suddenly her child. Then she laughed and 
dried her eyes,* and /elt the sunshine stealing 
into her heart. 

“ Of Course,” she ijprmured .to herself, I 
must be content now to be brave and patieftt, 
and to wait?’ 

A month slipped by of Jpaely waiting, in 
2 ^ 
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which the girl buried herself more and more in 
continual prayers. The nights brought her 
simply rest now-^-dull, heavy rest withbut a 
gleam of light in it. 

« Then ,she had one more dream. A dream 

full of flashing light and movement. She stood 

( 

upon a quay, the stinlight round her leapt from 
object Jo object, from the vessels to the spark- 
ling surface of the water and back again like 
flame^ ‘ The heat was intense. A swaying, 
Lurrying crowd pressed round hei^. She 
seemed to have no powers of speech or move- 
ment, only of vision. Passengers were hurrying 
from the dock on to the vessel alongside, and in 
the blaze, of the sunshine she read the glittering 
letters of the name upon its hull. Then close 
to her a figure passed^ hobplihg., by with 
crutches on to the gangway, and as he turfled 
hisi head she saw the face of Durhane. The 
"^’strong, dark beauty of it stood out against a 

* < c 

background of pale blue and fiery gold. . Sl^e 
rushed forward «witlb outstretched arms, swept 
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by the flood of longing, ^nd even as she did so 
the whole vision melted away -and the dark 
hangings of Her bed replaced it. She was 
awake ag^ sprang up. The name she had 
read on the ship was before her everywhere; 
That was the boat which was bringing him 
home.. She had seen him*^o on to it. She 
would watch for the arrival of that boat. 

She threw open her windows to the dark, 
quiet night, and ga^zed •up at the loVering, 
cloudy, Iroubled sky. But to Evelyn it was all 
glorified, all lighf, ifehind that cloud rnrtflin 
was One w^ho heard and ansvs ered. 



CHAPTER IX. 


When she ^.woke one morryng in the late* 

spring, it was to^'a state of the keenest ex- 

citemeijt. As far as she could calculate, it was 

this day on which would be the meeting. If all 
€ 

were really as she profoundly believe4 it was, 
then this was the day. It was tlie day on 
which her belief would be justified, on which 
the seal of certainty would be set upon all her 
inner hopes. Cecil would come Sack to-day. 
She lay /or* a moment motionless, trying to 
realise all that it meant. 

It was true that she had^been.’virtKallj'^ living 
with him, sharing his life all this tinie, but 
between tBe life of dreams and the life of the 
'VT-king hours is ^ great gulf fixed. It is not 
that one is necessarily l^ss. real than the ether. 
Simply, there is. .so wide a gap between the two 
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that, when in the hearf of one, it is difficult to 
realise the reality of the other, \loreover, she 
had grown accustomed to Hiis double life ofi*' 
hers now;i%It seemed natural to leap over the 
dark gulf of sleep each night ajid»join'him; buf 
•to have him with her in <he ordinary 

practical life of every day — this would be 
deliciously surprising and wonderful. 

Suddenly a cold chill of doubt, rushed over 
her, and, she sank down on the side of the bed 
whjch she Jiad just risen from, drawing her 

dressing-gown .close round her and shjvcring. 

* • 

Supppse, a.'ier all, she had had ^ly a series of 

vivid dreams'^ suppose, after till, he should .not 

come back to-day, nor the next, nor irfie next; 

that day after day would stretch on and slowly 
% 

she would g-row ^o beheve that he was dead, as 

^11 the r^st did. She had^ prayed for dreams — 

» • * > » 
dreams had been sen^ Jier. ^ She had al*o 

prayed that he should come Jpa^. She hafl 

♦ • 

lir>Jced'»her prayers about him, and had hoped 
that they would make chain armour to protect 
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1 evil. Well, tiiat still might be. He 

1 f 

le safe, he might be well, he might 
• eventually return^ to her; but if her dIcams 
were only dreams, then he might noJLcome that 

■Jay. , ' . , 

Still, with all this she tho;:oughly expected 
him, and as soon as she came up from bseakfast 
she wefut to her wardrobe and got out, herself, 
the rose silk gown she had had made a few 
week^ previously, and laid it out on the bed. 
Just as she did so, Lady Hastings cepne into the 
room. 

“ What are you getting that out fotj 
Evelyn ? ” she asked ; “ you can’* 'wear it 1 ” 

“I lil^e tt) see a pretty colour sometimes, 
returned Evelyn, crossly, her whole blood filled 
with nervous irritation and revolt. ^How it had 
lived in her veins week after week oi ■ this* 

I 

terrible liYe she had lived, and now h^w its fife 
seemed to flami in proportion as the moment 
of her release drew nearer 1 
She resolutely fumed away from her mother 
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and proceeded to draw^ut some lace skirts and 
put them beside the dress on the bed. Then 
she #ent to her dressing-table and got out a SQjk 
of pearls. J^ce for her neck, and other trifles, 
exactly as if she were preparing to* make hdt 
, toilet. She recognised jt would be impossible 
to spare“ Durham the sight* of her mourning, 
that she must see him first in that; but ber idea 
was to throw it aside immediately it was 
possible^ ignominious, oppressive, shameful as 
*t seeme'd tp her in the idea it represented. 

Really, Eyelj^n, you grow very chhJish,'’ 
said her n. other. 

Evelyn shfngged her shoulders, and, with her 

back to the room, counted out som*e bangles for < 

her wrists As the hours of the day passed, her 

torment of.agdhised expectation and suspense 

•grew till she felt she musj suffocate beneath the 
• # • • 
burden •of conceaImeip4it H^r .throat clo^d 

absolutely against all food, so -thjt at lunchedn 

she sftt white and dry-lipped, enduring the 

• I ^ 

bitter railleries , of her mother in silence, 
23S 
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Directly the form was»over, she slipped away 

‘ f 

and up to hei* room, there to sit at intervals on 
'(the side of her bed trembling from head tt> foot 
in a sudden access of mistrust, at otljfirs to walk 
ftp and .down tdevoured by wild impatience and 
watchingj the clock, set to p. quarter of a, 
minute, with strained eyes. 

Half'an-hour before the appointed time she 
went downstairs. She knew that her mother 

* t 

was receiving that day, and that there .would be 
more or less of her acquaintances •gathered^ in 
the drawing-room. Here was where she wished 
the meeting to be, before the eyes of .these 

I ^ 

peqple who had Scoffed at her beliefs, who had 
derided lier ideas, who had tortured her with 
their consolations, who had taken such pains to 
prove the imbecility of ^ her laitb, to remove 

‘ V 

every vestige of hqr hope. She descended* 
stowly, her .brf.in almost bursting *’with its 
fiopes and J,o^ing, but her heart swelling 
triumphantly with the tloought of her approach- 
ing freedom. 
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*‘How soon now I §hall be away from all 

these shallow fools!” she thougKt delightedly, 

as sh? neared tlie bottom stak- 

She worid appeal to Durham to take her 

away at once, that very night. ^S«cretly.she had 

rfnade her preparations; in the Jowerdocked 

division of her armoire was placed ready a 

little valise that contained all her treasures. 

Yes, she was happy. It was ^over at last, 
** • * 
and she^would be wkh him again, under the 

influence oS that soothing comfort, his voice, 

feeling all the^ bleeding wounds of hej mind 

closing as his hand touched hersg, 

She entered theVoom and* found, as she had 

anticipated, most of the fauteuils,* cfeairs, and 

sofas ornamented (or the reverse) with human 

beings of different sizes, shapes, and colours, 

# • • 

fhat she knew. She lent her hand to some, 

• • • • 

her chdhk to other^o'and , then installed 
herself on 'a far couch by ,one of tHb 
window’s. She wondered whether the beat- 
ing* of her heast would b^ observed under 
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her black bodice, it secrl\ed to rise and fall with 

such terrific thuds to herself, and she put her 

* • ^ 

*^i»and to her throat and pinched it; it was so 
dry, it seemed as if it must cracW when she 
spoke. 

Among other arrivals, Mau(F Stevens entered* 
the room, radiant and self-possessed. 'Evelyn 
was glad to think she would be present when 
Durham came. She had not planned it, had , 
not thought of it, but sinefe it had so turned out, 

t 

she was glad. She ga^ed at the ‘girl as §he 

came wp. Majid w^as looking wonderfully 

pretty. Her eiyes were softened and deeper in 
* * 

colqur, and while her freckles were still there, 
the rose flush on both cheeks obscured, eclipsed 
them. Evelyn knew at once from her face 
what had happened. Sh^e went t6 meet her, 
and Maud seized her* hand; then, aftei’ kissing 
her, eagerly diev^ her away with her fo one of 
tlie windows, c- / 

“ Only thir^jk, Evelyn! it has ha^|>ened 

I’m engaged! it lovely?’^ 
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Evelyn smiled. ‘‘ am so glad. Wh^ is 

it?”* It seemed strange to herewith her own 

natiire, that «Maud should mention the fact 

• •• 
before the man’s name. But Maud is tlie 

common type. To most people^^ solid ad- 

vantages, positions, things, Imean more than 

emotions or persons. 

Why, Lieutenant Jenkins. You introduced 
him, you remember, one afternoon when I was 

here,” Maud answered hastily, drawing off her 

• * 

gloves Viud displaying a pretty little engagement 
ring with much pride. 

Evelyn had never had engagenicnt ring, 
and had never thought about i?. 

” And do you know, Evelyn,” pursued Maud, 
talking very rapidly, afraid lest some one should 
interrupt in the curtained alcove where 

they had taken rdiuge, ‘^it w^a^ all so funny: 
it tur^icd out just exactH as ycxi said, jand 
I’m ahvay^ going believe* after this, .% 
ther^, must bfe something ii! ft. I never sav? 
Piclf at all for weeks af*ci»i met him here, 
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aW ^ I was so awfully miserable, and the 
freckles were worse than ever. Well, ‘ one 
afternoon I was up in my rootu alone, ^and 
ttK>re was a glass *]ust under my window. I 
was feeling so bad, I can’t tell you,^I thought 
I ne\S^r should find any one to like me, and I 
went and looked in^the glass. You nevpr could 
believe how dreadful I looked. The face 
seemed full of lines, just a mass of them. I 
suppose .it was* the wo^;ry and all the feeling ill. 

I was terrified, and then I thought it couldn't 
,be at twenty -one. No ond' has lines at twenty- 
one, do tjiey ? I .thought it musf be imagina- 
tion. But they^'were there-rreallj. Welf, I 
got in' such a^ state of mind, Evelyn, I thought 
1 was going mad. Then I rememberedf all 

• you’d said, and I just flung myscjf. ftn the floor 

• *• « 

and prayed, and prayed, and prayed as hard as 
I 4)uld. I just said ovfcr and over again— ‘Let* 
me be engaged; efen if it’s only that; just let 
me be engaged* once before I gat old or die.’ 

Do you see ? I f«U fo bad, and I just lay thei;g 
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and cried, and cried, and cried and prayed^all 
the afternoon. I did not seem to care what 

happgned to !aie. I lay there and the floor 

# 

smelt of dust, and the flue got in my hair, and 
I was too miserable to care about anything. I 
thought I’d stop^ there till Goc^heard me. ^And 
then it .was so funny — course, only a 
coincidence, I suppose, but still — a knock came 
at my door and the maid said outside : 

Lieutenant Jenkins to see y6u, miss; and 

* • 

Pve showed him into the drawing-room.* 

'‘I said, ‘Very ^ell, I’ll come down.’ 

What else could I say, aj* he was,* there ? 

And* I got up. Ypu should h^ve seen me. I 

•looked dreadful. Eyes so red! jind factJ so 

dirty V and hair! I washed my face as quick 

as I could, Anci did my hair, and then I came 

dowii. I’d kept hfm waiting a tremendous 

rtme, l^ut he didn’t seem to raind. lie 

was so nice^ and we^^bad a !ovely time, and 

I gave him. te». Well, he canft and saw me 
• ® * . • 
a ^number of times after thfrVand there it is, 
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noy^ we’re engaged. Somehow I couldn’t 
help thinking; of you and all you’d saicf, and 
I thought you’d be glad to hear all about k,.” 
^‘‘*1 am indeed, dear; I’m so very, very 
glad,” E^velyn answered, her eyes full of 
emotional tears* as she pressed her friend’s 

4 A * • 

hands. 

The simple revelation of Maud’s suffering 

* • 

moved her. The common, common tale of 

girl-lifd and * girl-suFerin^ going on day by 

day, year by^year, throughout all England. 

** But do you know, Evelyn,” went on Maud, 

I feel* so sonf now that I did not ask for 

marriage while was about it ? \ only prayed 

to 6e ‘engaged,’ and I feel afraid that’s alT 
* » 

perhaps that will be given me; and now, you 

see, I feel how dreadful it would-be if I lost 

* « 

Dick. He h&s nothing bht his pay, ancf I’m 
afraid we shan’t be afile is marry for e^ges an# 
ages. Isn’t it stupid ? ” 

“Ye'/’ sairf' Evelyn, slowly.* “.You should 
always pray foF ' orcactly what you want. I 
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have so often noticec^ myself, in little things, 
that just what I had asked foi; was given, and 
noftiing else!*; and often I have prayed for 
things I found I did not like at all whefi I 
jot them. But then, of course, onq must abide 

3y one’s own words, by fine’s own Choice. 

• % 

Sometimes, too. thie mt%e wording of the 
Drayer is answered, the spirit of it gets quite 
ost. You must be careful as to what you ask 
ind jgray for in that desperate way.” 

^‘What shall I do now?” .returned Maud, 
lelplessly. 

** Perhaps I can help yc^. I kntfw I have 

money of«ny own, but I suppose it’s most of it 

Cecil’s, now. You see, we wpre married in 

such a hurry, I * don’t really 4«iow what 

arrang^^ipeilte were made, and I’ve nevdfi 
» * • # 

thought about it; but I will* ask Cecil when 
he cf»mes back.” ' 

Whesi Cecil edfc^s bac^ ?” repeated Mai^jd, 
her. face, that had I^ghtenficT at Evelyn’s first 
words, falling. 
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Oh, I forgot,” said Evelyn, laughing. 
** You didn’t know. Well, he is coming back. 
He will be here this afternoon.” 

How do you know ?” 

” Well, for one thing, I feel it,” returned 

Evelyff, and Maud stared at her changing 

* 

face. “ I can feel vlien he is coming towards 
me. He is on his way to me now. I am 
quite sure of it. Do you know, Maud, there 
is such a' sympathy between him and me, that 
just after we were married, and I was waiting 

if • 

for him in Jermyn Street, I used to know when 
he came into the street. Something drew me 
towards the window pr the doo. at the moment 
when lie was coming or when he was there; 
even when -he used to come back earlier, loner 
before I expected him.” 

But how do you account for it ?” 

” i think perhaps I have a peculiarly sen^^itive 
syf^tem — at least, to some influence;. Cecil 
has an influence updh me, , mental and physicjil. 

I can feel and re^lt^e^and be sensible of that* 
< t-244 
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influence through a l(jng distance — that’s 'jill it ^ 
amounts to, I suppose.” 

I think it’s very extraordinary ! ” 

••Not more than wireless telegraphy an(> all 
those things. It is a form of tjelepath;^ I 
think, and I <im a good siibject. Locale here, 

• m 

Mau^, •! think it’s something likefthis: just 
speaking roughly, I believe that every human 
being, as he walks about, is surrounded by a 
cloud, as it were, of influences emanating from 
himself. These are not perceptible, not trace- 
able, not reco'^nisable by most people, except 
in a vague way — they kaow^they are* attracted 
to some people And repeUpd by others. Well, 

when a person enters the room> say, all* these 

• • 

infltiences rush into it before hih!^^ affecting 
every^ already there. They seize uporf 
some, suitable p&sonalities ahd draw them 
towarfs their otiginator, and •they bjfffet 
against others and f Spel them. 

‘tQf cour§e, very, charScterless, mediocre 
• people have weaker infl^Siges. They could 
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not, affect the most sensitive personality. And 
again there are people so dense, so heavy, with 
their nerves and senses so buried under their 
flesh, that no influence, however strong, can 
affect thenj. As for me, I am dreadfully con- 
scion# of the iiifluences that -surround and 

t • 

emanate from everybody; so much so, that 
sometimes when people come into the room, 
their voice, their expression, their everything 
jars updn me so, that I feel quite sick, ill, 
really ill, and if they don't^ I have td leave 
"che place. Of course it's not very often, but 
it does ‘r happen^ sometimes. With other 
people I feel " so strongly, so strangely 
attracted to them. They draw me to them, 
rule me. Tt's so with Cecil. He has \iuch 
an immense influence over me, uot mentally 
so much as ‘physically. One evening, for 
instance, I^asked him to will that I ahould 

' , I 

(?o , something. I just wanted to ssee how it 
would work, you 'know, I was" standing, up 

at one end of tljerroom, he was at the otheV. 
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I closed my eyes. He did not touch Jjie, 
he was not near me. Well, ^jhough I had 
beerto feeling quite well, a terrible feeling of 
fatigue came over me suddenly, next 
tremendous desire to sink down, sit down, 
then a clawing^sort of feeling in my sieves, as 
if some one were dragging at* me, pulling at me 
to sit down. And somehow — to show you how 
physical and not mental the influence was — 

the idea never occurred to my brain that 

• * 

that vvas what he wanted me to do. I 

• * • ^ ^ 

resisted the impulse to sit down all I could, 

though it was a terrible struggle, anS stood 

waiting, expgjcting, every minil?e to have some 

mental impulse to do something. ^ Well, I* felt 

BO bad at last, and nothing came intccf^ head, 

that I said d»,would give it up, and opened 

my eyes. Then i asked him »what he had 

\ * 

been ^^j^illing me to do,* and he laughed and 
said: 

“‘I simjply* willed you Ip^sit down! It 
doesn*t seem to work very ’* 
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f 

J* But that’s hypnotism, that’s a well-known 
thing,” said ^^aud, watching her curiouslyl 
“In a way: but something omore as ^A^ell, 

f * 

because you see I was not looking at him, not 
touching him, not near him. Nor did the 

suggestion come^^to me ment,?Jly. His will 
0 ^ * 
apparently had some effect upon the atmo- 
sphere surrounding me and affected me physic- 
ally through a considerable distance. It seems 
that the limits of space through which one can 
be affected are unknown. Cecil is at this 
moment, I’m sure, coming towards me, 
thinking of me,' ‘willing’ to see me. I feel 
it. The influence of his mi/id is,affecting me, 

justtis it did in that room, only the influence' 

# 

is trans^Hted through a Jonger distance. *• And 
though the distance is greater; ■'he force is 
greater, for Cecil is probably wishing ' very^ 
hard now 4o see me, and has been for„a long 
^ime. Will power is probably cunjulative. In 
the room he dnlj^ thought about ,.my sitting 

down, and wille^>(at in a careless way^for a 
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few minutes. He will^be here now in a Iktlc 
while.” 

“«No; you ztre not serious^” 

‘'Wait ajpd see! Only don’t say anythfng ' 
about it now. I w^ant it to be* a surprise fnr 
mamma, for evSry one. ^And Son’t worr3^about 
your own marriage; it wiir 4 )e all ri^ht about 
the money.” She stepped from behind the 
curtain and looked across the room at the 
clock. 

“ It’s* nearly time,” she whispered in Maud’s 

• * * • . 

ear. “ I’m gcirg to sit down over there, T’m 
so tired.” 

• w 

With a sfiile end a npd she left Maud 
at the window and went back to |ier couch,, 
from • which she cbulJ see thS'^hole 
room. ^WI|ph*she reached it she found the 
{^onversjition had * drifted on * to religious 
mattersH. 

“ I always* do pray, i must say, if I want* 

anytljing badlyt even if -it’s oftly a new cook,” 

• * 

rgn^affted Lady Craven mdWtatively ; “ but I 
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canit profess that I thinjc my pravers will have 
much effect.” 

Evelyn smiled. 

‘'You remind me of a clergyman in New 
YQrk,” she,sai4 mischievously. “ Do you want 
to heaV about him*? ** 

r « 

Lady Craven Idoked at Evelyn little 
suspiciously. She ^ strongly disapproved of 
young people quizzing their elders, but Evelyn 
looked 'innocent enough, .and moreover, con- 
tinued softly without waiting for *permis- 
Sion. 

** WeH, he Was an enthusiastic pro- 
temperance, or rather pro-totaJ- abstinence, 
preacher, and one day, to his alarm and 
dismayr^’e discovered a certain company in 
his parish were building a gorgeBiis saloon — 
that is, public-house. Ife remonstrated iry 

t h. 

vft,in with” them. Finally”, when all <*efforts 
(to stay the horrid calamity had failed, he 
convened his congregation and held special 

services daily, invtfking the curse of God*'upoo 
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the building and prayjpg Him to demolish it. 
During these a terrific thunderstorm occurred, 
th^unfinished building wa^ struck by lightning, 
and totally, destroyed, whereupon the ungddly 
syndicate demonstrated their |aith. in pr^er 
by immediately^ sueing him fdr damages^ 50,000 
dollars,* on the ground that his pTayers had 
been answered to their detriment. And what 

do you think the clergyman did ? " 

* 

“ I’m sure I have no idea,” replied" the old 
lady, ^Ikily. 

” He defend:;d tEe suit, that’s all,” rpturned 
Evelyn dryly, and hired counsel to demonstrate 
that his pr jyers »could nqj possibly have had 
anything to -do with it ! ” 

“ W ell, I think it is very well to go ^^pchurch 
and so on^Jput in Lady Hastings, “and to* 

0 * • 

pray, ^of course, and make thfe responses in 
church, but I can ’4 say that I carry my beliefs 
to the ridiculous ^tent that Evelyn c^oe^. 
You believe,*’ she aidded» “turning to her 

daughter, “if you fell upon j^our knees now 
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an(J asked for something, it would be given to 
you.” 

No,” returned Evelyn from her sofa, white 

an^ composed ; but if I pray passionately 

and with my whole soul, day after day, night 

after Qight, for weeks, and mon/.hs, and years, 

I believe 1 sliall attain it eventually.” 

This speech, uttered with intense energy, was 

rather '^much” for those present. Not one 
€ 

of thenr had ever conceived the idea of such a 

* «, 

laborious proceeding as Evelyn suggested. No 

r ^ ^ 

one ventured to argue upon what might or 

i 

might ndf happen^-if you went to such lengths 
IS that, but Lady Hastings, \j:ith tj^e invariable 
instinct of a weak arguer, brought the question 
Dn to a»«personal ground. ^ 

” But look at your own pra^fs for your 

f ***■ 

lusband. They have not brfought him bac£ ! ” 
Evelyn raised her eyes to the clock ; it was 

* , I 

us^ the half-hour. There was a questioning 
)aiise in the cot^versa.tion. Those present 

vaited to hear ^wk<?t Evelyn would an&w^. ^ 
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Her Ups did not move^. Her whole soul g^ive 

itseft to one prayer, one hope, that God would 

ansiver for h»r, that she and her belief mieht 

be justified for His Name’s sake. 

No one spoke, and in the hush, the door 

* 

was opened little — ^slowly* and silcn^y and 

• • • 
unannounced Durham waited into ^he room. 

Lady Hastings shrieked asid fell back fainting 

in her arm-chair, two or three of the v^omen 

present became very,pal», but Durham glanced 

at no dne. His eyes w’ere fixed on his widow, 

* *4* 

seated on the i.:.r sofa, mufiled in her heavy* 
• ^ 
black draperies and veil. 'His brows con- 
tracted foi' instant, the^i*he smiled as he 
noted the rounded contours of the face,* un- 
ravaged by grief or* care or anxiety^ only 
overflowing,Vith faith and confident love and* 
jtriumpjiiant joy. 

Sha. rose and went to meet him, and oblivious 
of everythiag but hStC she twined her a7n| 
about his neck and lifted hir* glowing face.. 

*“ f* have been expecting.^yoti so long,” she 
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savi softly but distinctly, and then some of 
the other wo-men screamed hysterically and 
followed Lady Hsi^tings’s example. 

*'It was all so horrible,” th^ explained 
later ; “ so ghiistly, so ghostly. She met him 
just afi if she kflew where he'd been all the, 
time.” 

The stronger-minded of those present said 

fl 

nothing; they looked and listened. 

« 

“ And your poor hand^” continued Evelyn, 
“is none the worse, is it?” 

She turned up his left wrist and exposed 
the red ficar on the under side. 

“ I rather expected you ye^erday,” she 
pursued, “ buj of course I could not be sure.” 

DuAam’s arms were* tightly interlaced as 
I he strained her closer and closeltd^ him. The 
room for him 'was empty save for her.^ 
dShe looked up at him, waves of light and 

• t 

pojour seeming to pass over htr changing 
fajce. “ I want y'oii to take me *aw?y at once,” 
shb said. “I aip geite ready; I packed Wstfer- 
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day. When 1 saw the ship was in at noon, 
I thought you would get the two train from 
Southampton, and be here at five.” 

Every one agreed it was horrible for a 
dead husband to be received like that, even if 

% • 4 

his widow had* prayed and aU that. It seemed 
50 irreligious. And, to her^immens^ relief, no 

t 

me called upon her for* quite a little while 
ifterwards. 


THE END. 


THR WALTBR SCOTT fUBLMHINC COT LTD?, rELI.INC-ON*TVWE. 
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NOVELS WITH GREAT CIRCULATIONS. 

An Aotual Life Experience. 

THE NEW DELILAUf 

By ELtANORE &. TERRY. 

Price 6s. 


WNAT THE REVIEWERS SAY; — 

«' 

We could not lay the volume down till we had finlshe 
It, so breathless were we as to the issue. Sins are called 
sfns, not excuses. The moral is educatinj:;' : tJio a^^ony of 
remorse could have beci> a ^tudy for Coleridge. Agahi^ 
wc .‘?ay ih]h Is an exceptionally well-written and subtly 
constructed novel,**- -Pefl^/is/izre Courier. 

‘‘ It is one of the most po werful ^ind appalling essays in' 
fiction \ve have ever come across.” — Lloyd's Irenas. 

“The final seethes aiS3 depicted with a rare beauty and 
self-restraint. The creation of the heroine hersts^f is one 
of which ^ny livings v^ritet ipight weh be ^roud. Her self- 
told tale is a iuiman uocurnent of high distinctfon.” — 7' he 

Court Journal. 

• * 

“J>Jo one can read the book without his outlook on 
humanity feeing broadened sind his insight into human 
w^cakness ^being made di stinc^t. ” — NoUinghaiti 

Express. ‘ ^ 

“It is cortaiQ-ly a- striking piec«j,Jf work.” — Manchester 
^CoKrie/ 
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Paula : A Sketch from Life, 

By yiCTOllilA CROSS. 

Price 6s. 


Wfiat the Reviewers sayt — 

Daily Chronicle— 

' * VVe strongly recommend every one ^to reiu it 
for no bocvk better worth reading has so far couu 
under our notue in the present season.” 

i 

M&rnlBg: Leader — 

“ It is so full of glow and charm, so aflame with 
the enthusiasm of art and love, that therd can be 
little else left for the reader when he has finished 
the volume save a fed’ ig of warm gratitude bu 
a dariijg and succe.ssful plunge into sonic of the 
^ depths of a passionate woman’s hjart.” 


Saturday Revie v — 

“ The book carries one along with it, and fas* 
cinates one almost against one’s better judgment. 
V.^toria Cross has a fervid energy, kept in 
check by a sense of numour, which has m.- .le hes 
book in parts vital and throuf^hout attractive.” 

Quoeu— 

“ I have only giv<*n the book so much space be- 
ci.use I .see in Victoria Cross the po& ibilities 
of a fulurt^ Marie Corelli.” 
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By victoria cross. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

the Reviewers sa>:— 

The Qla^Sow Herald— 

, “A thoroughly inlcrestilig story.*/ 

« 

The Weekly Sun— 

“ Out real svmoathies are enlisted Girl cf 

the KUmdike:^ 

The Academy— 

**A novel by the author of The ll'oman who 
UldfCt. Tki story contains plenty of climate, _ 
gold du.stj and gore.** 

e Mafiche^ter Qaardian— 

*'It is not given to all dt us to be able to take a 
trip^'to KlJndyke, but* we can recommend this 
book as an excellent substitute. ” 

Ttie 5tar- 

cluractcr of the very original heroine is 
pab'/olly obvious when wc learn that a certain •• 
Miltle cxciieinent quite delighted and pleased 
Katrine.* " ^ 

Thf; Glasgow Daily J^cord- 

“'(j[ictoria Cros.s gives us a mo*st readable story.” 
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Vhat the Reviewers say:— 

The Kifig and His Navy and Army— 

*‘A study of passion, but it is passiofi that en- 
nobles and brings happiness. . . . The sincerity 
and simplicity of this story make it certainly the 
pleasantest to read of any of this author’s books.” 

St. James’s Gazette— 

“ Full of life; man^ sound ideas.” 

The Sunday Times— 

** Its value is that it i;. a human document/' 

The Publishers’ Circular— 

“ It is a pretty little love story.” 

The Sheffield Independent— 

“ Victoria Cross writtf*; with n powerful and de- 
scriptive pen.” 

Oxford^'Review— 

‘ “The book is intensely interesting.” 

The Standard— 

“Very well done.” 

The Queer!— ^ 

“Victoria Cross has a remarkably clever and 
" expressive pen.” 

Perthshire' Courier— 

“ The sketch is beautifully written.” 
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Dark* Red Star 

the Story of the Supernafural 
Influences in the Lift of man Italian 
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5y EUGENE LEE-*ftAMILTON. 
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Price 6s. 


it tho Revieyirers say : - 

Itetary World— 

“ 7 he* Lsrd fif tha Dark Red Star is that rare coner,g 
a nm*el which it is prisiblc without to 

conj^raMflate tlie autht/. . The occasi(>naI intro* 
diiL- on of Sin and Death, gambling wf.h dice for 
Ezeiic, is extraordinarily effective.” 

Jly 

“ A remarkable novel by one of the few living EJglish 
poets. v^J^ly in the thirteenths cetftiey. . . . Some* 
lovely descri|.«tions ofSicily and the medixval cgics.” 

Westminster Review— 

fa** -.bating and wholly original romance. . , 
The style is admirable; rhythmical^ at times, but nevc« 
|urcharged withlolour." 

Vfek’s Survey— 

“As a truthful of the tru^lty and supersliflon 

of the #im«s, the book has never been surpassed, ^nd 
perhaps has rarely been equalled’* 

• 
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0//Z Chon^ (The Faiihfu{ Heart). 

By W. BI^AUNSTON JONES. 

1 ' 

Price 3s. 6d. 


What %Wo Reviewers say:— 

Pall Mall Gazette?- 

“ The .^ory is a perfect ‘ Inquire Within’ on the 
subject of Chinese customsS, a book full of the 
,inost interesting information, through which a tale 
of love and intrigue runs its exciting course,*' 

Literary World— 

** Mr. Jones has a fertile imagination, ahJ Jfee 
account he gives of Yuon's visit to the house of 
pleasure is a proof of it." 

The "^tar — 

** There L a sharp flavour in Stn Chong, It 
bites." . 

* Week’s Sarvey— 

The descriptiona arc full and interesting ; the 
execution, the Uinquet, the dip into the abyss of 
the poor, the prison, and the^hqusc of pleasure.” 

Bristol Mercury— 

“ Tlie result is a story vhich is full of Mcitei 
and has a kind c^f grim fascination for the re.vder." 

• • * 

Newcastle Joitnial— 

“Will be eagerly read as a tike with incident, 
charact^*", and colour, all possessing freshness." 
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^ • 

By Mrs. L. T. MpADE. 

Price 6s. 

What the^Revjewers say: 

Pul>]i5hers’ Circular— 

Ais novel Mrs. ^^cade penetrates more 
* dcJtply beneath the, surface of human life than 

her wont.” 

The Examiner— 

“It is a novel which deals with a very serious 
moral problem — one in which the auihot expresses 
herself from the woman’s point of view with no 
uncertain note.” *** * • 

Dartj Mail— 

^ “ Mrs. ^leade sets herself to study a very serious 

social p W^n. It is a pioblern that is favourite^ 
alike With playwiicdU and novelist — the 
of wiicther a man has a right to a ‘ pasl^’” 

Niewca^Ue Journal— 

“ Thi Othe^ Wo7na}i an able piece of w'brk, 
with 'a plot that is carefully worked out, and 
sopic fine characters, as well as striking feJturcs 
uf i'id&crr'an lile*” ' • 

Windsor and Hton Express— 

“ "bof»k is written in finished style, and the^g 
intereslas well maintained throughout. It should 
prove a pop^Uar publication,” • 

0#tliend Echo— * 

“The book is^lw^ll wortlf reading from covv to 
^ co«:r, and 1 do not think that* any one will regret 
^having read it.” ^ 

• 
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G^EAT NOVELS. 

Ksther Waters. 

. Price 6s, 

The Athenseum— 

« 

“It is an immense composition, planned and 
developed with infinite j^qtience *and skill ; it is 
faultless in construction, packed with human 
Iviiowltdge and direct observation ; it is founded 
on the elemental human affei tioiis, the love of 
mother for t.hild ; it works out gre^t moral ideas.” * 

Celibates. 

• Price 6s, 

The Times— 

• “ Excessively clever.” 

The Daily News— 

“ These studies are amazingly clevef-,” 

The Literary World— 

, “ In Celibalrs Mr. Moore has given us a sym- 
pathetic and masterly analysis of temperament,” 

A Drama m Muslin. 

Price 3s. *6d. 

The Pall Mall Gazette— 

“Mr. George Moore’s work , stands on *a Very 
much higher plane than tjie facile fiction of 
circulating libraries. ... The characlirs ape 
drajvn with patient* care, ^and with a pov<i?r of 
individualisation whicli marks the born novelist. 

It is a serious, powerful, and in re^..pects an 

edifying lx>ok.” 

« • 
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A Modern Lover. 

Price 3s. 6d. 


The 5peHator-— 

“It would be difficult to praise too hig^hly the 
strength, truth, delicacy, and pathos of the inci- 
dent of Gwynnie Moyd, and the admirable •reat- 
ment of the great sacrifice she makes. “ 


A Mummer s Wtfe\ 

Price 3s. 6d. 

The Athenajum— ** 

“ . . . No one#vho wishes to examine the sub- 
ject of realism in fiction, with regard to English 
novels, can afford to neglect A Afummsr^s IVife.'* 

The Spectator— 

“ A MuHimer^s Wife^ in virtue of its vividne$s*of • 
presentation and real literary skill, may be regarded 
as r\ s^c degree a lepresentative cxampjc kjI the 
wo K. or a literary school that has ‘f 
■ ^attrac’cd to itf*:lf a uroat deal of notoriety/* 


Fa/n Fortune. - 

t • 

Price 3s. 6*i. 

The ^ 

“ Ot extreme interest and suggestiveness, and the 
•clfaracters of the three princij>al fjersonages are 
drawn with that delicate skill which bespeak? The 
master of his art.** 

.'he North BriMsKr Daily Mail-^ 

“A powe AilTstory, ftalistic in the true sand no? 
merely repulsive sense, and peopled wi^ living 
characters consisteniJjj^drawn.t ^ 
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New Noijel bf the Author of “ Millet and 
tjfe Barfaizon tJchobl." 


Many Watery, 

By ARTHUR TOMSON.* 
Prfee 6s. 


What the Reviewers say: 

4 

Scotsnlan— w 

“ Tlie 9*ory is ^gfac«f«lly willten througlTinit. It 
will find its best pleased readers among those Vbo 
like a novel to be SLrtislic.” 

Morivng Leader— 

Written with great liistinttien, aiid has about it 
a very peasant atmo^phesi of peace and reV ful- 
ness, in spite of the strong passion wiiiclisis its 
central motive.” 

j 

Liverpool Mercury— 

“*/'he book contains some very pleasant descriptive 
touches.” 

Northern Whig— 

“A quiet but picturesquely- writ ten story, told with 
very Ansiderable charir* This bv/tt. really con- 
tains work of a high class.” 

ft Week’s Survey— 

“ The boojt is a firm piece of wofk.” 

Nottinghan^ Guardian— 

“ A charmingly written story."'’ 

St.* James’s ^Gazette— 

* 4 ^* 

“ The book is w^ll written.” 
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PIECE. 


SingoaJla : a Mediaeval Legelid 
VIKTOIi- RYDBERG, 

Late Fellow of the Rofal Swedish Academy. 

Be^ttiiully Illustrated, Small ty:o, ClotTi, Gilt ^ 
Top, Price 6l5. 

What the Review^vs 

The Athenieum— ^ 

“ It possesses the genuine quaUties of romance in a ver> 
high degree. It stirs the imaginatTon, rou-^es tht 
sympathy, and envelops us fn^a beginuiag to end ir 
its own peculiar almosphere. • . The illustration! 

also claim a v«ord ^f^iotice ; tlfty are unusually cleve#.’ 

^le Literary World— 

*^Dr. isvdTierg’s style is crisp, with •>''‘r''sionij.llv 
p^erehct for short paragraphs ; but the (. :>ciipUoiis ol* 
scene ana emotions arc r^h and vivid • . . . Only such’, 
r past-master in the study of those* conflicting times 
could so well have dr-^n the popular feeling and 
belyfs concerning the and the new faiths.*’ 

The Daily Chronicle— 

** i/a, w?iich is rightly des^ltribed as a mefliocval 

legciid-itory, i.s an interesting piece o'"'# work. . , . 
'Ine J;K>ok is admirably got up, and its interest and 
v^'me are enhanced by the striking drawings an 
artist whose name is not discovered.^ * 

*The Manchester Quardian— 

« • 

“ The cljaracters are excelientiy drawn, ^md the 
atmosphere oUtHP forest find the events of t{ie remf|e 
aUd wild life are thoroughly understood and well 
expressed.” 
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What the Reviewers say:^ 

“ The volui^e is Jb ^st collection Vf nlifticrJ anecdotes 
, that we have.” — MsisicH^pinion. ^ J 

This i? distinctly I book to acquire. It is thoioughly 

readaL|e.”'* \u \iay Times. • 

ot those delightful ir.,*dleys which you ciu u u|' 
at. any m« mem.” — T. Pds Weekly, 

‘MOno of the most interesting and enteftaining books oi 
the seastiRi .” — Leicester Post. ^ 

“On.iof tho book:, wlfich should not be missed,” — 
Sporting and Dramatic News. , 

if fun; and joviality. *'it b a book ^'orth 
' hitv'oig.” — Churchwoman, > > 

“A readable and entertaining book .” — Glasgow 

feades, ^ ^ 

“An amflsing book* and a mipe of wealth for diners- 
out.” — Field. 

“HaSilt sfriking 'Vesemblancc to %lhe * ever- delightful 
Thackerayana.**-^-4f0trt Jour,xaL ^ j 

“It will delight the general* * reader. ” — Pyhliskers' 
Circular. 
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EDUdfTIONAk WORKS. 

HOW-TO WRITH A Manual of Convposition and Letter 
Writinij. * i 

HOW T/? DELATE. With Hints on Public Speaking. ^ 
ELOC/J'l’KiiN. Ly T. R. W. Peai*on, M.A., f;f St. Catharine’s 
Collep,t*, Cambridge, anti F. W* Waithman, Lecturers on Elocution. 

EUROPEAN CONVI^HSATION 

« Handy Packet Size, 

frl:nch conversation book. 
nVLiAN conversation book. , 

SPANISH CONVER.SVriON BOOK. 

CEKMAhf CONVtiRSATION liOOK. 

MUKWEGI.AN^ CONVERSATION BOOK.' 

“RATIONAL Slilbir G.' NNUIERN LANGUAGtS” SERIES. 

ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By Luigi Ricci. 

FIRST FRENCH COURSE (R.RT L'. By 'ivques Coqiielin. 
SECOND FRKNCll COURSE (Rakt i'L). By Jacques 
C\)(juclin. , 'i? 

FIRST GERMAN* <^OURSE^ (IVvr I.). By Jacques 
Q'Biueliu. i,' ■ 

'.SECOND GERMAN COURSE (I'art IL). By ^|Icc|i.ies 
Coqudin. , f 

FIKS'l^ ITALIAN GRAMMAR (Part L). < 15 y JacqiicV 
« t'fifjuelin. 

Jl’oRCEAU.X CHOISIS ,DE LITTEKAtOrE FRAN- 
(.'AISE. by (?. 11 . Marchat. ^ 

THE PEOPLPTS HISTORY OF ENGLA.nD. (Vol.Y- 
From Ancient Britain to tli? last English Kvg.) By Koheil 
.'inchor ili'hompson, M.A. Crown 8vo, Clotli. 270 ]Tagc.s. 

ELSWI&k SCIENC^ SERlff. ^ 

PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL TRIGONO.M E'l RV. 

I Bv Ileniy Evers, LL.D., Author ol “Ste.im.’V-if 
MAN*LAL OF STEAM AND PRIME MOVEIi^. , By 

Henry Evers, LL.l)., Author of “Sleam,’^ “Navigatu m,” etc 

ELSCRIPTIVE GEUMIiTRY. By T. Eagles, MA 

^ VHE »TVV0 IJEADINGS”. series. 

Cniw’u Svo, Cloth. Each vol. set in the Original and Tmnslafe’on Type. 
PETRONA'US; CWNA TRIMALCHIONIS Translated 

froiif ihe Latin, wo.n .an Inft -r l'';^'ion, by Michai'l J. Ryan. 
DANTE'^i LA DIVINA COJI^Mklt^A (The Divihe Coine^ly : 
TIeli, Purgatory, and Ileavei*,. Translated by Prof. Luigi Jtat'ck 

MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By C. A. Keane, 

^ D.Sc., Ph.D,, F.I.C.. 52a Pi?. Diagrams. 

Of ev^ry Bookseller, or direct from the Publishers.* 
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1/- ON THE STRUCTURE AND DIS'JriBUTION OF 1/- 
CORAL REEFS. (Datwitj.) ,, 

2/6 PSYCHISM. By M. Hume. .Crown 8vo, i(.o-ivrjfe.s. 2/6 
% W THE SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES. By E. S,idiicy 3/8 

Ilartlaud. ^ ^ 

3/6 MODERN METEOROLOGY. By Frank WaUi 3/3 

Wilh 1 12 Illustrations. • ^ 

3/6 THE GROWTH OF.THE /{Ri\IAV By Henry 3/6 

^ ^ Herbert, Donaldson, Prulessor o^d^^eu. ,ulo^y in Chicago Universily. 

5/1 EVOLUTION .OF "ATIIHL By Dr. Guntavele Bon. 5/- 

i« / 

5/. PSYCHOLOGY OF ALCOHOLISM, ’"y Rev, G, B. 5/. 
<• Cutten. I 

51- THOUGHTS ON N.ATURAL BtUrOSOBHY y?N.D ,5/- 

■ .,.1- URIGTN LlF'n. iiy A. Uid'JU 90 pn^.s. 

61 - AN INTRODUCTION TO COMPARnllVn 61 - 

PSYCHOLOGY. Py Professor^. Lloyd Morgan, F.K.S. Wi’li . i 
Piagrauis. I'Lcviscd Edition. * 

61- THE NliW I’SYCJiOLOGY. By V.. W. ficripture, 6/.’ 
PIi.D. With 124 1 Must r.iiion.s 

-t » 4 

Qj, THE P.^^■CH0LOGY OF THE* EMOTl.ONS. By 6/- 

Th. kujoi, f'jofc-..sor .it the College of P’rance. 

*61- A .STUDY OF RliCENT EARTHQU.AKES, j By -^6/- 

Chailcs Davison, D.Sc., W'illfi Illustrations. 

Qj. THfc- PSYCHOLOGY OF RELICNON'.- P;; Edwin Q/., 

Diller Starbuck, Ph.D., IlblSKd Sdinfoid Junior Univysity. 

7/6 RACE CULXURE; OR,. RACE vSUICH5f,? By 7/6 

.Rolicit Iv. Rentoul, r» . ^ ^ J 

10/6 NEW SCIEIjCE OF C.-.USATION. By H. Croft 10/6 

Hiller. » , ' 
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5IX GfiAPTE.R5 
OF A MAN’iS LIFE. 

By VICTORIA CROSS, ij-: 

' r ^ 

Author of “The Woman Who Didn’t/^ **A GLI of the Klondike/' 
‘“P.-ula/» ‘'Anna Lombard” 

U 

PRESS NOTIoES.^^^ 

“ An ijextravrfgant .and sensuous vir^-rk, for which the paithcr 
claims a jiig-h moral purn<^se. • f'imel'.'' 

“ Cleverly written ^ind cleverly imagined.” — Sc^i^ mn, 

“ Never, dull; intensely dramatic.” — "Daily AVwj. 

“Victoria Cross is a writer of genius. Stk Chapters of, a 
Man^s Life is a difTcult book to forget. There will be much 
t.r..itcry against it, but there is.no mistaking son^bre earnest- 
ness of the morality which it enforces,, It a drama ratlier 
..than a novel, ^ and a sermon rather than a drama. It is'"h 
sombre and somewhat -abhorrent ccatrast i#>-a’nd complement 
of Anna Lomba^.i.'* — Review of Reviews ^ 

“Victoria Cross has a vivid imagination; oThe powers dis- 
played ijT'Anna Lombard and The Woman Who Didn’t an- 
present in abundance .” — Liverpool ^ferenry, 

“ We ack*mw!«vlge the uncommon literary ability ^«?^splayed 

in the kook .” — Aberdeen Frei' Press, 

. 

“A daring story, iM clever story. We acknowledge tlie 
;tl:ility of author.* — Bir mL^if/im^ Post. < 
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